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On  this  nineteenth  day  ol  December,  1932,  I  am  c.eleln ating 
with  von,  niv  children,  the  eightieth  anniversary  of  my  birth, 
and  so  that  in  the  years  to  come  you  may  have  something  more 
than  a  memory  of  me  I  have  written  lor  you  this  stoiy,  giving 
you  the  highlights  of  my  life. 

As  you  read  it  1  hope  you  will  not  gain  the  impression  that 
1  think  my  life  has  been  perlection;  not  at  all.  I  he  angels 
attain  perfection,  but  l  am  just  human.  Throughout  my  hie  I 
have  endeavored  to  be  an  upright  man;  I  have  tried  to  do  good 
wherever  1  happened  to  be,  and  to  do  the  least  haim  to  an)  one. 
1  have  tried  to  be  a  good  citi/en,  a  loving  husband  and  a  kind 

lather. 


To  have  you  gathered  around  me  to-day  gives  me  joy  and 
comfort  beyond  words.  Had  your  dear  mother  been  spared  to 
us  for  this Occasion,  surely  mv  cup  would  overilow;  however, 
she  gave  me  you  children  and  in  you  1  leel  that  I  have  been 
blessed  beyond  the  lot  of  most  men. 

My  years  have  been  rich  in  experiences;  1  have  known  many 
people  and  observed  the  many  sides  of  human  nature  among 
those  around  me.  I  have  learned  that  life  rewards  you  according 
to  the  measure  of  what  you  put  into  it,  and  how  you  approach  it. 

I  have  found  that  different  people  lead  diflereut  lives,  no 
two  alike,  and  that  our  mature  years  are  olten  shaped  by  om 
experiences  gained  h  orn  early  environment.  Since  my  eat  best 
\ mull  1  have  enjoyed  mingling  with  people  in  every  walk  of 
life,  therefore,  mv  friends  have  not  been  limited  to  one  laith, 
creed  or  color.  1  have  befriended  all  of  them  and  they,  in  turn, 
have  befriended  me  or  in  some  manner  shown  then  apprecia¬ 
tion. 


I  have  observed  the  dillerent  religious  customs  of  those  with 
whom  I  have  come  in  contact  and  to  me  they  all  seemed  to  be 
striving  lor  some  worthy  ideal.  1  ha\e  always  been  com  intec 
that  there  is  much  good  in  all  the  religions,  and  very  little  bad 
in  any  of  them.  As  a  result,  my  religious  views  have  been  liberal 
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and  tills,  ni)  children,  accounts  for  your  having-  attended  the 
churches  and  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  various  denominations 
among  which  you  grew  up,  so  that  you  might  thereby  be 
broadened  and  encouraged  to  respect  the  views  of  others;  so 
that  you  might  avoid  bigotry  and  narrowmindedness  in  your¬ 
selves. 

v 

In  my  time  I  have  seen  the  development  of  many  of  the 
great  inventions  and  discoveries  that  have  brought  our  civiliza¬ 
tion,  pai ticulai  1)  in  this  country,  to  such  a  high  plane  of  comlort 
and  convenience.  I  have  traveled  around  the  world  several 
times  <uid  each  time  I  have  noted  changes  lor  betterment  among 
the  peoples  1  have.*  observed,  so  that  I  have  reason  lor  continued 
faith  in  Him  who  shapes  our  ends. 

In  my  eighty  years  I  have  experienced  both  hardships  and 
comforts;  adversity  and  success;  sorrow  and  joy,  blit,  as  the 
sunshine  follows  the  rain,  so  I  have  always  found  something 
brighter  to  make  up  for  the  dark  moments  in  life. 

And  now  that  I  have  reached  the  autumn  of  my  time  and  look 
backward  through  the  years  I  can  say,  almost  with  the  words  of 
king  David,  “Surely,  goodness  and  mercy  have  followed  me  all 
the  days  of  my  life.” 

I  am  a  fortunate  man. 
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WILLIAM  HAMILTON  FRANK 


MY  YOUTH 

l  was  born  on  the  nineteenth  clay  ol  December,  1852,  in  the 
city  ol  Utica,  New  York. 

My  lather’s  name  was  Daniel  Frank  and  mv  mother  was 
Caroline  Goldsmith  Frank.  There  were  onlv  two  children, 
brother  Harry,  who  was  born  on  May  filth,  I  Sal),  and  mvseli. 

W  hile  I  was  still  too  young  to  remember  about  it,  my  parents 
moved  horn  Utica  to  Syracuse,  New  York,  and  it  was  here  1 
spent  the  early  clays  ol  my  boyhood  and  here  1  received  a  public 
school  education. 

As  a  boy  in  school  1  was  always  lull  of  mischief.  I  grew  up 
tall  and  strong  and  robust  for  my  age  and,  probably  because  1 
was  so,  1  got  into  many  lights  among  the  other  boys  at  school 
and  in  the  neighborhood.  In  turn,  the  mischief  and  the  lighting 
got  for  me  many  lickings  from  my  teachers  in  school,  and  don’t 
forget  that  those  were  the  clays  when  the  favorite  maxim  on  the 
tongue  of  every  parent  and  every  teachyr  was,  “Spare  the  rod 
and  spoil  the  child!’’ 

However,  in  spite  of  the  lickings  l  neglected  my  lessons 
whenever  I  could,  and  1  played  “hookey,”  as  you  call  it  now, 
from  school  every  time  there  was  something  to  see  or  do  outside 
of  school. 

.1  was  well  repaid  for  such  time  as  I  ac  tually  spent  in  school 
for  while  there  I  learned  rapidly  enough;  however,  because  of 
the  time  1  spent  playing  hookey,  and  the  eflort  1  put  lortli 
getting  into  and  out  of  mischief,  1  missed  a  great  deal  of  the 
schooling  1  should  have  Intel.  In  later  years  I  regretted  that  l 
did  not  make  the  most  of  my  opportunities  and  thereby  receive 
more  education. 

In  this  connection  I  shall  tell  you  of  one  particularly  clear 
recollection  1  have  of  my  school  clays. 

We  had  at  one  time  a  teacher  who,  in  his  younger  days,  had 
been  a  professoi  in  college  and  whose  delight  it  was  to  maintain 
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very  strict  discipline  in  school.  How  well  1  remember  this,  even 
to  this  day! 

As  a  usual  thing,  he  used  to  administer  punishment, especially 
where  he  thought  it  was  well  needed,  with  a  ruler  in  which  he 
had  cut  a  slot.  On  a  certain  occasion,  probably  when  he  thought 
I  particularly  merited  it,  he  gave  me  a  wondertul  licking  with 
that  ruler;  in  lact,  he  laid  it  on  with  such  hearty  good  will  and 
thereby  hurt  me  so  much  that  even  to  this  day  I  can  remember  it! 


AT  THE  SOLDIERS’  CAMP 

When  1  was  about  nine  years  old  the  Civil  War  broke  out 
and,  while  in  the  earlier  years  ol  the  war  1  do  not  recall  any  of 
the  events  which  transpired  around  Syracuse,  I  do  remember 
very  well  that  toward  the  end  ol  the  war  a  camp  was  established 
at  the  Irair  (hounds,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  To  the  camp 
came  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  army  to  be  paid  oil  and  mustered 
out  before  returning  to  their  homes. 

Now  the  soldiers  and  the  camp  had  a  great  fascination  for 
me.  By  this  time  l  must  have  been  about  twelve  years  old,  with 
lots  ol  boyish  imagination,  and  I  loved  the  excitement  the 
soldiers  brought  to  our  town.  It  gave  me  a  picture  of  life  I  have 
never  forgotten  and  awakened  in  me  a  desire  to  rove  and  travel, 
to  see  and  do  things.  Compared  with  thoughts  of  this  kind  I  am 
afraid  school  was  a  very  dull  place,  and,  when  1  finally  reached 
thirteen  and  the  time  (tune  lor  me  to  go  to  work  1  was  all  too 
willing  to  cpiit  school. 

I  made  as  many  trips  to  the  camp  as  a  small  boy  very  well 
could.  Altogether,  it  had  very  much  the  same  ell  eel  on  me  as  a 
circ  us,  except  that  we  could  go  to  the  camp  day  alter  day. 

Now,  the  circus  came  to  Syracuse  all  too  seldom  for  us.  Even 
when  they  came,  however,  our  parents  were  oltcn  loath  to  spend 
hard  earned  money  for  such  Heeling  pleasures,  so  lor  those  of 
us  who  earnestly  wanted  to  see  a  circus  and  have  a  little  money 
to  spend  while  there  it  was  necessary  that  we  hustle  around 
everywhere  and  search  every  corner  lor  old  pieces  ol  iron,  rags, 
bottles,  everything  in  fact,  that  would  bring  a  lew  pennies  when 
sold  to  the  junk  man. 
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Then,  too,  we  always  managed  to  gain  a  few  pennies  by 
limning  errands  lor  the  neighbors,  splitting  kindling  wood, 
carrying  coal,  and  also  lor  tanying  water  in  those  days  when  the 
main  source  of  water  for  household  use  in  Syracuse,  especially 
in  mu  neighborhood,  was  very  likely  to  be  the  hydrant  out  in 
the  street,  probably  only  one  to  a  block.  From  this  hydrant 
everybody  in  the  block  had  to  carry  water. 

In  those  clays  we  had  pennies,  .much  like  we  have  to-day, 
onl)  a  little  thicker  and  whiter;  also,  two-cent  pieces,  somewhat 
larger,  of  course;  nickel  thrco-cent  pieces,  even  small  silver  threc- 
c cm  1 1  pieces,  and,  ol  course,  silver  half-climes,  none  of  which  are 
seen  any  more.  We  had  dimes,  too,  but  these  latter  were  apt  to 
be  given  to  us  very  sparingly,  so  that  when  we  did  get  them 
they  were  little  short  of  treasures  to  us. 

Just  about  this  time  I  felt  my  first  urge  to  embark  in  business 
for  myself.  I  had  slowly  accumulated  a  little  money,  enough  so 
that  1  found  myscll  able  to  buy  a  small  basket  and  fill  it  with 
peanuts,  and  thus  ecpiipped  I  went  to  the  soldiers’  camp  at  the 
Fair  (bounds,  intending  to  sell  the  peanuts  to  the  soldiers. 

Now  among  the  soldiers  in  the  camp  a  favorite  sport  was  that 
of  tossing  visitors  in  a  blanket.  Perhaps  five  or  six,  or  more, 
soldiers  would  hold  the  edges  of  a  blanket  firmly  while  others 
secured  a  victim  in  the  person  ol  some  unsuspecting  visitor  and 
threw  him  none  tdo  gentlv  in  the  blanket.  Then  everybody 
laughed  heartily  as  the  victim  was  repeatedl)  tossed  high  in  the 
air,  then  caught  in  the  blanket  as  lie  descended. 

I  had  been  in  camp  with  my  basket  of  peanuts  for  possibly 
onlv  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  working  industriously  to  dispose 
of  my  stock,  when  1  wandered  too  near  to  one  of  the  blanket 
tossings  and  before  l  knew  it  some  soldier  had  picked  me  up 
and  threw  me,  with  my  basketful  of  peanuts,  into  a  waiting 
blanket. 

Being  only  a  small  boy,  at  the  first  toss  1  went  high  into  the 
air  but  as  1  did  so  I  lost  my  grasp  on  the  basket  which,  with  all 
the  peanuts,  llew  out  on  the  ground.  Going  up  in  the  blanket 
was  fun  enough,  but  the  thought  ol  losing  my  basket  and  my 
little  stock  of  peanuts,  after  working  so  hard  to  get  them,  was 
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I  GO  TO  WORK 


Ctll  t)  so  much  so  that  I  had  a  good  cry.  Alter  all,  the 

soldiers  were  a  good-hearted  lot  and  when  they  realized  what 
the\  had  done  they  set  me  down,  got  my  basket  lor  me  and  then 
helped  to  gather  up  the  scattered  peanuts,  alter  which  the) 
proceeded  to  buy  out  my  whole  stock. 

In  1  act,  they  treated  me  so  well  that  1  stayed  there  at  the 
camp  with  them  lor  almost  two  weeks,  eating  ihcii  hire,  hard¬ 
tack  among  other  things,  and  sleeping  in  a  bunk.  They  actually 
made  a  pet  out  ol  me  and  sent  me  to  town  lor  tobacco  and 
many  other  things  they  could  not  get  without  leaving  the  camp, 
and  this  they  were  not  always  allowed  to  do. 

Some  were  strangers  in  the  town  and  Intel  me  go  with  them 
to  show  them  about.  As  there  was  no  school  at  the  time,  and  as 
1  had  not  yet  gone  to  work,  nor  Intel  I  tiny  other  responsibilities 
to  worry  about,  1  Intel  ejuite  a  good  time.  In  addition,  1  Intel 
many  opportunities  to  earn  a  little  money  lor  1  was  a  htvorite 
among  them  and  got  many  chances  to  do  things  lot  them  lot 
which  they  paid  me. 

When  1  was  about  thirteen  yeais  old  my  parents  moved 
again,  this  time  to  Rochester,  New  York,  and  it  was  here  1 
grew  up. 


I  GO  TO  WORK 

In  those  days  when  a  child  reached  the  age  ol  twelve  or 
thirteen  yeais  he  had  usually  received  the  benefit  ol  about  all 
the  schooling  available  to  the  children  ol  families  in  moderate- 
circumstances  and,  t  here  I  ore,  it  was  the  custom  lor  the.*  bovs  in 
the  family,  at  least,  to  go  to  work 'and  il  possible  add  something 
to  the  family  income.  It  was,  therefore,  natural  that  I  should  by 
this  time  begin  to  think  about  going  to  work. 

by  this  time,  too,  my  brother  Marry  was  about  hlteen  years 
.old,  a  bright,  keen  boy,  already  able  to  make  his  way  without 
help,  so  with  his  example  belore  me  J,  too,  sought  work  in 
order  to  earn  my  own  keep  and  also  possibly  put  something  in 
the  family  collets  if  I  could  do  so. 
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Fortunately  lor  us,  by  this  time  my  lather  was-  doing  [airly 
well  and  did  not  need  much  assistance  from  us,  so  we  were 
therefore  free  to  go  out  and  light  our  own  way  in  the  world. 

It  was  just  at  this  period  in  my  life  that  under  the  guidance 
of  my  parents  I  was  confirmed  in  our  Jewish  faith. 

My  first  job  was  in  a  clothing  store  in  Rochester,  after  1  had 
reached  the  age  of  thirteen.  About  the  lust  work  they  gave  me, 
that  I  can  remember  ot,  other  than  tunning  errands,  was  to 
stand  out  in  lront  of  the  store  with  a  lew  small  handbills,  and 
hand  them,  one  at  a  time,  to  the  passers-!))',  telling  them  in  that 
manner  ol  the  merchandise  we  sold  and  of  the  bargains  we  had 
to  oiler.  1 1  i  this  way  the  small  stores  ol  that  day  accomplished 
much  ol  their  advertising,  instead  of  using  the  newspapers  as 
we  do  now. 

I  had  been  doing  this  lot  onl\  a  few  clays  when  I  stopped  a 
man  whom  1  supposed  would  be  interested  in  receding  one  of 
the  handbills  but,  instead  of  taking  it  as  the  other  passers-by 
did,  even  though  they  later  threw  it  into  the  street,  he  unex¬ 
pectedly  gave  me  such  a  kick  that  1  landed  out  in  the  street! 
Yes,  there  were  plenty  of  tough-necks  in  those  clays!  T  his  treat¬ 
ment  injured  my  feelings  and  hurt  my  body;  in  fact,  1  was  so 
sore  about  it  I  promptly  left  the  job. 

My  next  venture  was  to  obtain  work  as  a  stripper  in  a 
tobacco  factory  where  1  stripped  the  tobacco  leaves  from  the 
stems  in  preparation  lot  rolling  the  tobacco  leaves  into  cigars. 
Here  1  found  my  work  very  dull,  for  all  clay  long  I  had  to  stay 
at  my  bench  and  work,  seeing  only  the  few  people  c  lose  around 
me.  This  was  a  very  tedious  job  for  a  young  boy,  as  it  offered 
no  action  or  excitement  of  any  kind,  so  I  soon  cjuit  there  and 
looked  for  another  job. 

J  his  time  1  went  to  work  for  the  firm  of  Rice  and  Sons,  who 
operated  a  clothing  manufacturing  establishment,  as  well  as  a 
retail  clothing  store,  on  the  main  street  of  Rochester,  just  next 
door  to  the  well-known,  firm  of  Stein,  Bloch  Company. 

Here  1  ran  errands,  swept  the  floors,  shrunk  the  cloth  in 
preparation  lor  making  it  into  clothes,  learned  how  to  keep  the 
stoc  k  of  goods  and  u  huntings,  and  so  forth,  at  the.*  same  time 
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doing  the  many  other  things  which  they’  always  seemed  able  to 
I. iul  lot  a  boy. 

\\  Idle  here  I  had  an  experience  that  1  also  remember  verv 
well,  even  better  than  when  the  stranger  kicked  me  into  the 
street  where  1  first  worked. 

In  the  rear  of  the  store,  and  underneath  it,  ran  the  Genesee 
River  and  in  those  days  much  of  the  water  required  for  the 
various  jobs  around  the  store,  such,  for  instance,  as  sprinkling 
the  floors  before  we  swept  them;  was  dipped  from  the  river  by 
means  of  a  wooden  pail,  to  the  handle  of  which,  was  fastened 
a  rope. 

I  he  experience  l  reler  to  was  the  occasion  when  one  day, 
in  dipping  a  pailful  of  water  from  the  river,  the  rope  slipped 
through  my  lingers  and  the  pail  dropped  into  the  swift-flowing 
water.  Not  far  below  the  store,  perhaps  a  matter  of  several 
blocks,  the  river  ran  out  from  underneath  the  stores  and 
tumbled  over  the  rocks  in  a  falls  and  it  was  to  a  point  below 
these  rocks  1  ran  as  last  as  1  could,  thinking,-  perhaps,  I  might 
recover  the  bucket  as  it  floated  by  on  its  way  toward  the  lake. 

You  see,  1  expected  to  have  the  price  of  a  new  pail  deducted 
from  m\  scanty  wages  il  1  lost  the  old  one  and  in  those  days 
this  was  no  small  matter  to  me,  so  1  prepared  to  do  all  1  could 
to  recover  it. 

As  the  bu civet  finally  came  over  the  falls  and  floated  into 
view  near  to  where  I  was  waiting,  I  leaned  far  out  and  reached 
lor  it.  Unfortunately,  just  as  it  was  almost  within  my  grasp  1 
lost  my  balance  and  fell  into  the  water.  Had  it  not  been  for  a 
bystander  who  kindly  pulled  me  out  1  would  not  now  be  telling 
this  story.  Later  1  learned  to  swim,  I  can  assure  you. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  next  door  to  Rice  and  Sons 
was  the  establishment  of  Stein,  liloc  h  Company,  and  before  long 
1  met  a  young  fellow  named  [tiles  Lempert,  a  lad  of  about  my 
own  age,  who  worked  there.  In  time  we  became  great  chums; 
in  fact  our  friendship  exists  to  this  day. 

When  some  time  later  Jules  left  Rochester  and  went  to 
Canandaigua,  New  York,  to  work,  boylike  I  wanted  to  go  with 
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him  and  I  asked  him  to  look  out  lor  a  job  for  me  so  that  we 
could  be  together  attain,  which  in  time  he  did. 

So,  when  1  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  I  left  my  home  in 
Rochester  and  went  to  Canandaigua,  to  work  in  a  retail  clothing 
and  men’s  furnishings  store. 

by  this  time  1  had  been  working  for  about  two  years  alto¬ 
gether  and  had  learned  to  do  much  of  the  work  around  a 
clothing  establishment.  In  particular,  while  at  Rice  and  Sons, 
1  had  learned  to  be  a  stockkeeper,  by  which  I  mean  one  who 
takes  care  ol  the  stock  ol  piece  goods  ol  all  kinds,  and  trimmings, 
such  as  buttons,  buckles,  linings,  canvas,  everything,  in  fact,  that 
is  used  in  the  making  of  men’s  clothing. 

Then,  too,  as  1  grew  older  and  taller  1  was  allowed  to  wait 
on  some  of  the  customers  in  the  store.  This  I  liked  very  much 
lot  in  so  doing  1  soon  became  acquainted  with  people  and 
learned  how  to  please  them. 

My  wages  at  this  time  were  from  eight  to  twelve  dollars  a 
month.  Judging  by  present  day  standards  this  was  quite  small, 
even  for  a  boy;  however,  when  it  is  considered  that  my  employer 
led  me  and  look  care  of  my  washing,  and  so  forth,  also  that  1 
slept  in  the  store,  sometimes  upon  a  counter,  sometimes  under 
it,  or  in  an)  other  place  that  was  comfortable  and  convenient, 
it  will  be  seen  that  what  I  did  receive  was  above  any  expenses  1 
had.  1  stayed  on  in  Canandaigua  at  this  place  for  about  a  year 
and  a  half. 

When  I  was  somewhere  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  years 
ol  age  my  uncle,  Abraham  1.  f  rank,  opened  up  a  branch  store 
at  Warren,  Ohio,  and  asked  me  to  come  there  and  work  for  him. 

by  this  time  1  had  had  quite  a  lot  of  experience  around  a 
clothing  stole  and,  in  addition  to  being  a  stockkeeper,  I  was 
considered  practically  a  salesman,  so  when  my  unde  offered  me 
the  chance  to  work  for  him  in  Jiis  store  I  felt  that  this  was  c|iiitc 
an  opportunity  (or  me,  so  1  promptly  left  Canandaigua  and 
went  to  Warren. 

Here  lor  the  first  time  1  found  out  how  dirty  soft  coal  can 
be.  Up  in  New  York  state  we  had  burned  either  wood  or 
anthracite  coal  and  I  had  been  so  accustomed  to  everything 
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being  comparatively  clean  that  I  did  not  even  think  about  it 
In  War  ten,  however,  1  soon  lound  out  how  dirty  things  could 
be,  much  to  my  disgust. 

From  my  uncle,  A.  1.  Frank,  I  received  fifteen  dollars  a 
month  and,  as  in  my  previous  place,  he  led  me  and  1  slept  in 
the  store,  so  the  1  i  1  teen  dollars  was  practically  clear  to  me. 

I  was  very  tort  unate  to  have  decided  to  work  lot  my  unc  le 
lor  I  am  happy  to  say  he  treated  me  as  a  son  and  to  his  good 
advice  at  that  time  in  my  life  I  owe  a  great  deal  of  my  success 
in  later  life. 


I  LEARNED  TO  SAVE 

Among  the  young  men  of  that  day  I  was  earning  a  lair 
salary  blit  I  wanted  to  be  with  other  young  people  and  enjoy 
the  same  pleasures  they  enjoyed,  so  the  result  was  1  spent  my 
money  as  last  as  1  got  it  and  therefore  had  nothing  to  show 
lor  my  work,  finally  it  came  to  the  point  where  my  uncle  told 
me  I  must  save  some  money  for  a  rainy  day  and  he  taught  me 
how  to  accjuire  the  habit  of  saving  by  opening  for  me  an  account 
at  the  bank  where  I  was  obliged  to  deposit  a  certain  percentage 
oi  my  money  every  time  J  received  my  pay.  While  my  savings 
did  not  amount  to  much,  judged  by  our  standards  to-day,  yet 
in  time  as  they  accumulated  the  total  represented  a  great  deal 
to  me.  " 


MV  BUSINESS  CAREER  IN  WHEELING,  W  VA. 

I  remained  with  my  uncle,  A.  1.  Frank,  for  about  two  years, 
or  until  I  was  almost  nineteen  years  old. 

In  the  meantime  my  brother  Harry  Intel  managed  to  work 
up  to  a  job  as  traveling  salesman,  handling  a  patented  gas 
burner  lor  gas  lighting,  for  those  were  the  days  before  we  even 
knew  of  electric  lighting. 

Harry,  however,  had  by  this  time  gotten  tired  of  such  con¬ 
stant  traveling  and,  having  accumulated  some  capital,  had 
begun  to  look  around  for  an  opportunity  to  go  into  some  kind 
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of  business  in  which  he  thought  it  would  be  line  il  I  would  join 
him.  As  my  experience  thus  far  was  entirely  in  the  clothing 
business  il  was  only  natural  he  should  look  lavorably  on  that. 

Now,  among  the  many  places  to  which  he  traveled  in  the 
course  ol  his  work  was  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  and  in  time  he 
became  very  lavorably  impressed  with  the  business  prospects 
there,  lor  the  cut  nail  industry  was  at  its  height,  the  steel  mills 
were  operating  at  lull  capacity  and  the  glass  lactoiies  weie 
running  lull  time. 

Also,  there  was  lots  ol  travel  and  shipping-  over  the  railroads 
entering  the  Wheeling  district,  while  the  steamboats  can ied 
many  passengers  and  much  height  on  the  Ohio  Rivei,  pim- 
cipally  between  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  or  even 
farther  south.  In  those  days,  too,  steamboats  towing  great  lleets 
of  barges  laden  with  coal  horn  the  Pittsburgh  and  the  Monon- 
gahela  River  districts  were  a  common  sight  on  the  river. 

The  town  seemed  to  be  cpute  prosperous  and  thriving  and 
plenty  of  money  was  being  spent.  In  addition,  the  stogie  indus¬ 
try  had  centered  there  and  this,  ol  course,  added  to  the  general 
prosperity,  so  finally  my  brother  decided  to  settle  in  Wheeling 
and  began  to  look  around  for  a  suitable  location,  in  the  mean¬ 
time  sending  for  me. 

So,  on  September  Inst,  1 87 1 ,  I  arrived  in  Wheeling  lrom 
Warren,  prepared  to  go  to  work  lor  my  brother  Harry  as  a 
clerk  and  we  very  shortly  .opened  up  the  first  one-price  men’s 
clothing  and  furnishings  store  in  Wheeling,  at  No.  46  1  wellth 
Street,  under  the  name  of  “II.  Frank.’’ 

Our  store  was  in  what  was  known  as  the  McLain  Block,  and 
on  the  corner  of  Twelfth  and  Market  Streets,  next  to  our  store, 
was  McLain’s  Drug  Store.  'I ’his  building  remained  standing 
until  only  about  two  years  ago,  when  it  was  finally  torn  down. 

Our  business  prospered  and  eve  built  up  an  excellent  trade, 
due  partly  to  our  one-price  policy  which  was  still  a  new  idea, 
also  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  my  brother  Harry  was  a  good 
manager  and  also  an  exceptional  advertiser  for  those  days,  so 
that  in  a  lew  years  we  were  as  well  known  and  as  well  patron¬ 
ized  as  were  many  of  the  other  concerns  in  Wheeling  who  had 
been  in  business  there  lor  twenty  years  or  more. 
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MV  BUSINESS  CAREER  EM  WHEELING,  W.  VA. 


Our  location,  too,  proved  to  be  good,  lor  in  those  days  the 
neighborhood  of  Twelfth  and  Market  Streets  was  a  popular 
tenter  lor  the  clothing  business,  being  quite  important  in  that 

lespect.  In  lact,  even  to-day  it  is  practically  the  center  of 
a  Hairs  in  Wheeling. 

As  much  of  our  success  seemed  to  be  due  to  our  advertising, 
m>’  pother  na turally  came  to  believe  in  it  quite  thoroughly  and, 
m  time,  as  the  business  grew,  he  engaged  the  services  of  a  man 
by  the  name  ol  Clarkson  to  assist  him  in  looking  after  the 
advertising.  Mr.  Clarkson  came  to  the  store  regularly,  nearly 
every  day,  in  lact,  in  connection  with  our  advertising  work  and 
thus  made  a  point  ol  always  keeping  our  advertisements  fresh 
and  before  the  public. 

1  hen  theie  came  the  time  when  severe  competition  between 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  developed  in  their  efforts  to  secure  a  share  of  each  other’s 
passenger  travel  in  and  out  of  Wheeling  and  Bellaire,  which 
was  just  across  the  river,  due  to  the  “B.,&  O.”  having  just  opened 
then  new  road  from  Bellaire  to  Chicago.  Rates  from  their 
eastern  terminal  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  to  Chicago,  Illinois, 

al  t,lc  \vcs,crn  ciul  ()l  tJlc  were  cut  to  as  low  as  ten  dollars 
a  round  trip! 

By  reason  of  these  low  rates,  as  well  as  the  advertising  put 
out  by  both  .railroads,  many  people  came  into  Bellaire  and 
Wheeling  and  not  all  ol  them  went  out.  Bellaire,  being  at  the 
western  end  ol  the  Baltimore-to-Bellaire  division,  and  at  the 
eastern  end  ol  the  Bellaire-to-Chicago  division,  of  the  “B.  & 
O.,  naturally,  the  tickets  which  were  sold  from  Baltimore  to 
Chicago  read:  “Baltimore,  Md.,  to  Bellaire,  for  one-half 

an(|  “Bc,hme’  °.,  l<>  Chicago,  Ill.,” 'lor  the  other  half.  Wcord- 
ingly  when  someone  arrived  in  Wheeling  or  Bellaire  and 
decided  not  to  go  on  through  to  his  destination,  whether  it  was 
Chicago  or  Baltimore,  there  was  the  unused  half  of  his  ticket  to 
get  nd  ol  iu  some  manner  without  it  being  an  entire  loss. 

Now  Clarkson,  our  advertising  man,  always  spent  his  money 
i eel y  and,  accordingly,  always  seemed  to  be  hard  up,  so  fre¬ 
quently  he  borrowed  money  wherever  anyone  would  lend  it. 
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One  day  he  came  into  our  store  and  wanted  to  borrow  five 
dollars  and  to  leave  as  collateral  for  it  with  my  brother  Harry 
a  railroad  ticket  from  Bellaire  to  Chicago  which  had  come  into 
his  hands  in  some  manner.  He  suggested  that  we  try  to  sell  it 
and,  provided  we  did  so,  that  we  take  out  our  live  dollars  and 

give  him  the  balance,  whatever  it  might  be. 

• 

Well,  we  put  a  small  sign  in  the  show  window,  stating  that 
we  had  lor  sale  a  Bellaire-to-Chicago  ticket  at  a  bargain  and 
shortly  we  sold  it  and  gave  Clarksoli  the  proceeds  over  his  live 
dollars. 

In  a  few  days  Clarkson  was  back  again  to  borrow  more 
money  and  with  another  ticket  as  security.  As  before,  we  put 
the  ticket  up  lor  sale  and  were  surprised  at  the  ease  with  which 
it  was  sold. 

The  ready  sale  of  these  two  tickets  interested  my  brother  and 
myself  very  much  and  thereafter  we  made  a  practice  of  buying 
and  selling  such  tickets  as  came  our  way,  and  from  this  begin¬ 
ning  we  worked  into  the  ticket  brokerage  business.  In  other 
words,  we  became  what  was  later  called  “  Ticket  Brokers.” 

The  buying  and  selling  of  tickets  was,  of  course,  carried  on 
as  a  side  line  in  connection  with  our  clothing  and  furnishings 
business,  but  we  were  surprised  at  the  rapid  increase  of  this 
enterprise'. 

As  the  ticket  business  grew  and  became  more  and  more  im- 
portant  to  us,  it  fascinated  my  brother  Harry  more  than  did  the 
clothing  business,  so  about  1875  Harry  made  up  his  mind  to 
try  to  get  out  of  the  clothing  business  and  devote  his  time 
exclusively  to  the  ticket  business.  As  a  result,  he  went  to  Balti¬ 
more  and  there  opened  a  ticket  brokerage  business,  while  I 

stayed  on  in  Wheeling  and,  in  addition  to  looking  after  the 

store,  1  assisted  him  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  tickets  and  for 
this  work  he  gave  me  one-ejuarter  ol  the  profits. 

Before  I  left  Warren,  Ohio,  thanks  to  the  elforts  of  my 

uncle,  A.  I.  Trank,  I  had  managed  to  save  some  money,  and 

this,  with  what  I  had  accumulated  while  working  with  brother 
Harry,  in  Wheeling,  encouraged  me  to  look  forward  to  eventu¬ 
ally  buying  out  Harry’s  share  of  the  clothing  business,  in  case 
he  decided  that  he  preferred  the  ticket  business. 
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Many  continued  to  pay  me  one-quarter  of  the  profits  from 
i he  ticket  business  lor  the  first  year  alter  he  went  to  Baltimore 
id  dui  uit^  the  second  year  lie  increased  this  to  one-hall.  As 
in  the  meantime  1  had  been  getting  along  line  with  the  store, 
by  the  end  of  the  second  year  1  decided  1  then  had  capital 
enough  to  buy  Harry  out,  which  I  did,  some  time  in  hS77, 
although  f  still  ran  the  store  in  the  name  of  “H.  Frank”  as 
belore.  My  reason  lor  this  was  that  Harry,  being  by  this  time 
pretty  well  acquainted  in  Wheeling,  had  established  a  lair  credit, 
■while  I,  not  being  so  well  known  and  my  capital  being  limited, 
had  not  yet  established  my  credit,  even  though  I  now  owned 
the  store. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  year,  however,  with  my  half  of  the 
profits  lrom  the  thket  business,  and  with  the  clothing  and 
lurnishings  business  going  along  nicely,  1  lelt  that  1  was  now 
ready  to  put  up  my  own  name  on  the  store,  which  1  did,  and 
thereafter  ran  the  business  under  the  name  of  “W.  H.  Frank.” 


THE  ticket  brokerage  business 


As  the  J  ic  ket  Brokerage  Business,  the  humble  beginnings  of 
which  1  have  just  described  to  you,  continued  to  grow  and 
become  familiar  to  the  traveling  public,  it  so  interested  main 
ol  the  members  ol  the  frank  and  Beekman  families,  and 
through  them  Eventually  became  so  national  in  scope  that  I  am 
sure  you  would  like  to  have  me  tell  you  more  about  it. 

My  brother  Harry  was  well  satisfied  with  the  ticket  business 
and,  as  lie  liked  Baltimore,  he  stayed  on  there  and  in  time  was 
quite  successlul.  I,  too,  continued  to  Imd  the  business  both 
interesting  and  profitable,  and  as  it  grew  1  took  the  Beekman 
boys  in  with  me  and  trained  them  in  it.  Later,  Gabriel  opened 
an  office  in  Boston,  Milton  an  office  in  Washington  and  one  in 
Baltimore,  while  Charles  remained  with  me. 

Soon  Uncle  Marcus  frank  and  his  lain ily  in  Cincinnati,  and 
the  Chicago  Franks  in  Chicago,  and  Ruben  Frank  in  New 
Orleans,  opened  up  offices.  In  the  meantime  brother  Harry  had 
left  Baltimore  and  opened  up  an  office  in  New  York  City  at 
121  Broadway. 
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THE  TICKET  BROKERAGE  RUSINESS 


Various  members  of  the  Frank  family  and  .the  Beckman 
family  and  their  employees  started  up  in  other  localities  and 
they  did  an  exchange  business  with  each  other  on  an  inlormal 
basis.  This  group  always  had  the  highest  ethics  in  handling 
their  business,  but  finally  when  many  others  not  in  the  family 
entered  into  this  field,  these  high  ethics  were  lost  sight  of  and 
had  the  unfortunate  elfect  of  discrediting  the  business  in  many 
places. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  also  the  occasion  lor  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  American  T  icket  Brokers  Association,  in  which 
the  Franks  and  the  Beckmans  took  an  active  interest,  and  my 
brother  Marry  in  particular  was  exceptionally  active  in  this 
organization. 

The  Association’s  drafts,  tia\  el  lets’  checks  and  other  means 
of  exchange  were  as  highly  honoiecl  as  bank  drafts.  1  he  men 
that  comprised  this  Association  were  a  fine,  energetic,  respon¬ 
sible  group,  and  many  of  the  old  settlers  in  the  West  secured 
their  transportation  from  them. 

The  Franks  and  the  Beckmans  conducted  their  business  in 
a  different  manner  from  the  other  brokers,  in  that  they  dealt 
direct  with  the  railroad  companies  and  purchased  from  the 
companies  large  blocks  ol  tickets  worth  many  thousands  of 
dollars  at  substantial  discounts  and  thus  helped  finance  the 
railroads.  .  , 

For  instance,  between  Wheeling  and  Chicago  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  competed 
with  each  other  but  the  B.  R:  O.  always  seemed  to  get  most  of 
the  passenger  travel.  When  the  Pennsylvania  wanted  an  increase 
in  the  travel  over  their  line  it  was  customary  for  them  to  ap¬ 
proach  a  Frank  or  a  Beckman  with  an  oiler  of  a  bloc  k  of  tickets 
at  a  reduced  price,  who  were  then  able  to  oiler  them  to  the 
traveling  public  at  discount  prices  and  still  allow  a  reasonable 
profit  for  the  broker.  So  in  this  manner  some  of  the  B.  &  O.’s 
passenger  travel  to  Chicago  would  be  diverted  to  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  railroad. 

Between  Wheeling  and  New  \ork  the  Pennsylvania  and  the 
B.  K'  O.  competed  but  the  Pennsylvania  always  seemed  to  get 
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most  of  the  patronage  so  t lie  15.  &  O.  occasionally  offered  to  a 
Frank  or  a  Beckman,  blocks  of  their  tickets  to  New  York  at 
reduced  prices,  and  so  forth. 

Frequently  the  railroads  sold  us  blank  tickets  for  us  to  fill 
in  the  destination  [joint,  and  gave  us  the  necessary  validation 
stamps  the.  same  as  they  used  in  their  own  offices.  We  later 
would  settle  with  the  railroads  and  receive  a  discount  or  com¬ 
mission  for  issuing  the  tickets. 

1  bus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  railroads  recognized  these 
several  l1  rank  and  Beckman  offices  as  an  economic  factor. 

1  liat  many  of  t lie  Frank  and  Beckman  offices  continued  to 
•serve  the  railroads,  steamship  lines  and  the  traveling  public  b\ 
advertising  tours  and  in  'many  ways  encouraging  people  to 
travel  is  evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which  they  were  held  by  all 
concerned,  i  he  efficiency  of  these  offices  was  well  known  and 
in  time  the  public  came  to  prefer  dealing  with  them,  rather 
than  with  the  established  ticket  offices  of  the  railroads  and 
steamship  lines  themselves. 


I  FALL  IN  LOVE 

For  almost  two  years  after  I  went  to  Wheeling  1  worked 
hard  and  stayed  so  dose:  to  the  store  that  1  gave  but  little 
thought  to  entertainment  of  any  kind,  Or  to  meeting  people 
outside  the  store.  My  brother  Harry,  however,  being  older,  had 
made  a  point  of  meeting  many  of  the  people  in  Wheeling  and. 
among  others,  had  become  acquainted  with  a  family  named 
Beckman  who  owned  a  small  store. 

Some  time  in  November,  1873,  f  fell  sick  with  what  we  then 
knew  as  levcr-and-ague  and,  altogether,  I  fell  pretty  miserable. 
1  had  to  be  very  careful  of  what  I  ate  and  did  the  best  1  could 
to  take  care  of  mysell  in  order  to  speedily  regain  my  health. 

It  was  just  about  this  time  that  Harry  came  into  the  store 
one  clay  with  the  news  that  he  had  been  invited  to  eat  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner  with  the  Beckman  family  and  that  I  was  to  go 
along  with  him. 
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At  first  I  was  reluctant  to  go  for  1  had  not  as  yet  fully 
recovered  from  the  ague  and  I  realized  that  I  could  not  hope 
to  do  justice  to  the  dinner  1  knew  they  would  have  and  there¬ 
fore  did  not  wish  to  spoil  the  enjoyment  the  others  would 
naturally  get  out  of  it. 

At  last,  however,  after  much  persuasion  I  agreed  to  go,  and 
as  part  of  the  arrangement  the  Beckman  lolks  promised  to  see 
that  1  got  an  oyster  stew,  or  milk  toast,  or  something  similar,  so 
to  Beckman's,  Harry  and  1  went  that  Thanksgiving  Day. 

1  met  the  family,  ol  course,  consisting  of  kather  and  Mothei 
Beckman,  four  sons,  Sam,  Gabriel,  Milton  and  Charley,  and  the 
two  daughters,  Ella  and  Bessie. 

The  dinner  that  day  was  fine  but  with  all  the  good  food 
before  me  there  was  but  little  1  could  eat  and  this,  mutually, 
did  not  make  me  feel  very  cheerful;  however,  while  the  others 
were  being  served,  the  oldest  daughter,  Ella,  brought  me  a  bowl 
of  hot,  nourishing  soup  which  had  been  specially  prepaicd  loi 
me.  Naturally,  such  attention  pleased  and  surprised  me  and  l 
must  have  shown  it  in  my  face,  for  when  I  looked  up  at  Ella  she 
smiled  at  me  and  blushed  and  right  there  began  our  love  for 
each  other. 

So  that  Thanksgiving  Day  still  remains  a  prominent  mile¬ 
stone  in  my  life.  1  had  a  most  enjoyable  time  and  when  the 
Beckman  family  invited  me  to  come  back  again  I  must  admit  it 
look  very  little  persuasion  on  their  part  to  make  me  accept. 

Ella  Beckman  was  a  pretty  girl,  extremely  vivacious  and 
attractive  in  every  way;  in  but,  she  was  the  belle  ol  the  town. 
Already  she  had  several  suitors,  some  of  them  well-to-do  men, 
older  than  1  was  and  already  well  established,  so  the  lamily 
looked  upon  me  as  merely  a  youngster  with  no  particularly 

bright  prospects. 

However,  such  family  opposition  as  there  was  only  served 
to  make  our  love  for  each  other  stronger  and  soon  we  became 
engaged.  I  reached  twenty-one  in  December  ol  that  year,  and 
on*  April  ninth,  of  the  next  year,  1874,  Ella  turned  eighteen, 
so  on  May  fifth  of  that  year  we  were  married  in  Turner  Hall, 

in  Wheeling. 
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MV  MARRIAGE 

Oin  wedding  was  quite  a  social  affair  lor,  although  Ella’s 
parents  were  only  in  moderate  financial  circumstances,  tliev 
certainly  did  their  best  to  give  us  a  good  start  in  our  married 
life  and,  besides,  they  had  many  friends  in  Wheeling  who  helped 
to  make  the  allair  a  real  success. 


(Reprint  from  Wheeling-  1  nteMigcneer,  May  li,  1S7|> 

11  RM'.OAX  I  Aft  AIK.  A  very  delightful  evening  was  enjoyed  by 

all  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  .  to  be  guests  at  the  wedding  of  Mr. 


ovenim 
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W.  11.  Frank  and  Miss  Flla  Beekman,  at  Turner  I  bill  last 
iV'1,1 !  1UW  (‘el'emon.v  'vas  i>erfornied,  in  accordance  with  Jewish  custom  by 
Rabbi  .Mayer  about  eight  o’clock,  and  the  remainder  of  the  evening  was 
spent  in  most  enjoyable  festivities  by  the  large  company  assembled.  The 
bride,  who  is  Well  known  and  one  of.  the  belles  of  Jewish  society  in  this 
1  *t>,  'v as  diessed  in  lavender  silk  “en  train”  trimmed  profusely  with  "point 
applique”  and  looked  even  more  lovely  than  ever  before.  The  lady  guests 
were  also  attired  in  splendid  style  and  ihe  gleam  of  the  diamonds  almost 
eclipsed  the  artificial  light. 


\\  e  wish  for  the  young  couple  so  laid}'  launched  upon  the  sea  of 
matrimony,  a  safe  and  prosperous  voyage,  with  whatever  little  "squalls” 
may  come. 


After  the  wedding  we  went  to  live  at  the  Windsor  Hotel, 
in  Wheeling,  until  such  time  as  we  could  make  other  arrange¬ 
ments. 


It  was  just  about  this  time  my  brother  and  I  decided  there 
was  good  opportunity  to  open  a  slricth  merchant  tailoring 
establishment  across  the  river  in  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio,  so  very 
shortly  Ella  and  1  went  over  there  to  live  in  order  that  1  might 
he  near  the  store,  which  was  in  the  West  Budding,  fronting  on 
the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  Railroad  which  runs  through  the 
town. 

Eor  a  short  time  we  lived  in  the  Shrciner  Family  Hotel  but 
•  / 

just  as  soon  as  we  could  we  set  uj>  housekeeping  in  a  small 
house  in  Marlins  berry,  taking  Charlie  Beekman  to  live  with  us. 

W'e  were  extremely  happy  in  our  little  home  and  in  those 
da)s  we  thought  it  was  line,  although  you,  my  children,  would 
think  it  quite  humble  to-day.  Ella  had  inherited  her  mother’s 
capacity  for  being  bright,  and  cheerful,  and  energetic,  and  this, 
together  with  her  sweet  and  wonderful  disposition,  and  the  fact, 
too,  that  she  was  a  first-class  housekeeper  and  an  excellent  cook, 
made  me  realize  that  1  was,  indeed,  very  fortunate  to  have 
married  such  a  fine  girl.  To  her  1  owe  in  large  measure  my¬ 
stic  cess  of  later  years,  lor  she  always  helped  and  urged  me  on, 
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stabilizing  me  in  success  and  supporting  me  in  advertsity.  I 
have  often  marveled  at  your  mother’s  ability  to  manage!  She 
always  seemed  to  find  a  way  to  do  things,  whatever  they  were. 
Nothing  seemed  too  much  lor  her  to  tackle  and  when  once  it 
was  started  she  never  would  give  up.  Possibly  had  she  been  less 
willing  to  sacrifice  herself  in  later  years  she  might  have  been 
spared  to  us  much  longer. 

As  I  have  said  before,  Harry  went  to  Baltimore  in  1875,  and 
during  the  next  year,  1876,  the  Centennial  Exposition  opened 
in  Philadelphia  and,  of  course,  with  many  others  from  around 
Wheeling,  your  mother  and  1  went  to  see  it.  Naturally,  I  was 
greatly  impressed,  for  it.  was  a  great  thing  in  those  days.  It  was 
thus,  too,  1  took  my  Inst  trip  of  any  importance  away  from 
home. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  after  we  opened  the  Martins  Ferry 
store  brother  Harry  bought  out  the  firm  of  Hat  Lilian  and  Rosen¬ 
berg,  on  Twelfth  Street,  just  opposite  St i lei’s,  so  in  order  to 
devote  his  time  to  managing  the  new  store  he  took  me  back 
into  the  old  store  at  No.  16  Twelfth  Street,  so  that  1  could  look 
after  it,  upon  which  Ella  and  1  moved  back  into  Wheeling  and 
occupied  a  house  on  Fourteenth  Street,  near  Foil  Street,  for 
which  we  had  been  waiting  and  which  was  finally  gotten  ready 
for  us. 


WE  ARE  BLESSED  WITH  CHILDREN 

We  had  been  married  almost  three  years  when  Leon,  our 
lirst.  child,  was  born,  on  April  thirtieth,  1877. 

Alter  Leon  came  Sol,  on  January  first,  1879,  then  on  October 
twenty-eighth,  1880,  Harry  was  born.  The  twins,  Lillian  and 
Pauline,  in  the  order  named,  were  born  on  August  twenty-first, 
1882. 

Then  on  May  twentieth,  1885,  our  son  Gilbert  was  born 
but  we  were  denied  the  blessing  ol  having  him  with  us  lor  more 
than  just  a  couple  ol  years,  lor  on  June  twenty-seventh,  1887, 
he  died. 

On  December  thirtieth,  1887,  our  daughter  Alma  Bessie 
was  born.  Alma,  too,  was  latecl  not  to  be  spared  to  us.  for 
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although  she  lived  to  be  fifteen  years  old,  she,  like.  Gilbert,  was 
taken  from  us.  She  died  on  March  twenty-fifth,  1903. 

Finally  on  December  eighth,  1890,  our  daughter  Marie 
Blanche  was  born. 

All  told,  there  were  eight  children,  and  of  these  there  were 
six-  who  teachecl  maturity.  Your  brother  Sol  passed  away  on 
January  tenth,  1927.  To-day  I  have  around  me  my  five  surviv¬ 
ing  children,  you,  Leon,  Harry,  Lillian,  Pauline  and  Marie, 
with  your  families,  also  Sol’s  children,  to  enjoy  with  me  this  day, 
my  Eightieth  Birthday,  and  as  1  look  around  it  is  difficult  for  me 
to  find  words  to  express  the  joy  1  feel  in  being  here  with  you  all. 

Lite  greatest  pleasure  of  one’s  life  is  to  live  to  a  ripe  old 
age,  retaining  ail  one’s  faculties,  enjoying  good  health,  and  to 
be  surrounded  by  a  family  of  fine  children  who  have  lived  and 
developed  into  good  citizens.  1  have  that  pleasure., 

Leon  was  born  in  the  first  house  in  which  we  lived  after 
returning  to  W  heeling  from  Martins  Ferry,  No.  71  Fourteenth 
Street. 

W'hen  Sol  came  we  were  living  at  No.  20  Eleventh  Street. 
All  the  other  children  were  born  in  our  home  at  No.  108 
Twelfth  Street. 


MY  LATER  BUSINESS  VENTURES 

Now,  to  return  to  the  years  I  spent  in  business,  as  my  loca¬ 
tion  in  the  McLain  Block  was  a  good  one,  I  remained  there 
lor  many  years,  1  believe  about  twenty-lour  years  altogether, 
finally,  however,  the  owner  of  the  building,  Mr.  McLain,  de¬ 
cided  it  would  be  a  good  time  to  double  the  rent  1  was  paying 
and  with  this  i  naturally  could  not  agree,  so  I  began  to  look 
around  for  another  suitable  location. 

Eventually,  1  found  a  three-story  and  basement  building 
at  No.  37  Twelfth  Street,  almost  across  the  street  from  my  store, 
a  building  which  the  Security  Trust  Company  had  bought  for 
their  own  use  but  which  they  afterward  louncl  to  be  too  small 
for  their  purposes,  so  they  decided  to  dispose  ot  it. 
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"J  li is  building  was  at  that  time  known  as  the  Franklin  In¬ 
surance  building  and,  being  close  enough  to  my  store  at  No. 
•hi  Twelfth  Street  not  to  risk  losing  any  of  my  patrons  in  case  1 
moved,  I  bought  the  store  from  the  Security  Trust  Company  lor 
thirty-three  thousand  dollars,  and  proceeded  to  remodel  it  lor 

my  own  requirements. 

• 

So  in  1895,  thirty-seven  years  ago,  I  moved  across  Twelfth 
Street  to  the  new  building,  and  in  due  time  I  acquired  an 
excellent  trade,  building  up  a  very  nice  merchant  tailoring 
business;  in  fact,  I  believe  mine  was  the  largest  establishment 
of  the  kind  in  West  Virginia  at  the  time.  I  continued  on  there 
for  twelve  years,  dining  most  of  which  time  the  business  was 
profitable  and  the  income  from  it  not  only  took  care  of  our 
family  but  also  aided  me  in  our  other  enterprises. 

During  the  years  of  19(H)  and  1907,  however,  business  with 

o  J  77 

me,  as  with  practically  everyone  else,  1  el l  ofl  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  income  from  the  store  just  about  kept  us  going. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  there  developed  in  Wheeling 
at  that  time  a  series  of  disputes  between  tailor  shop  employees 
and  the  merchant  tailors  as  to  wages,  and  so  forth,  clue  largely 
to  agitation  upon  the  part  of  the  labor  union.  Personally,  in  all 
m\  career  I  never  had  any  labor  trouble,  such  as  strikes,  with 
my  own  help.  We  had,  in  fact,  only  the  most  cordial  relations 
with  each  other,  yet,  when  the  disputes  were  finally  settled,  my 
business  was  affected 'just  the  same  as  the  other  merchant  tailors, 
so  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  as  soon  as  I  could  dispose  of 
it  to  reasonable  advantage  I  would  do  so. 

About  this  time  certain  of  my  clerks  thought  they  would 
like  to  take  the  business  over  lor  themselves,  so  I  agreed  to 
accept  a  small  clown  pavment  from  them;  they  on  their  part  to 
pay  me  the  remainder  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  store.  The  deal 
went  through  on  these  terms  and  the  employees  were  successful 
in  cairying  on  the  business.  1  he  building  I  later  sold  for  forty- 
three  thousand  dollars. 

I  bought  my  first  house  at  auction  about  four  years  after 
we  were  married,  or  some  time  in  1878.  I  bought  it  and  paid 
cash  for  it,  about  twelve  hunched  dollars,  I  believe.  Except  for 
the  outer  walls  the;  house  was  in  very  bad  condition  but  just 
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the  same  it  was  the  first  piece  of  property  l  had  ever  owned 
and  the  feeling  of  ownership  gave  me  a  lot  ol  satislaction, 
although  lor  a  lime  I  secretly  carried  the  leai  that  some  nch 
and  powerful  man  might  take  it  away  from  me  in  some  manner 
1  could  not  foresee.  Nothing  like  this  happened,  ol  course,  and 
1  not  only  held  onto  the  property  but,  when  1  had  managed  to 
get  some  more 'money  together,  1  repaired  and  remodeled  the 
house  and  made  a  good  home  out  ol  it.  1  his  house  was  at  No. 
10(3  Twelfth  Street,  next  door  to  the  Baptist  Church. 


OUR  NEW  HOME 

It  was  in  1893,  during  the  time  ol  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  at  Chicago,  that  I  bought  the  property  at  No.  97 
Twelfth  Street,  tore  down  the  old  house  that  stood  on  it  and, 
instead,  built  three  new  brick  houses  with  stone  bonus.  1  hese 
houses  are  still  standing  and  are  now  almost  iorty  years  old, 
and  here  we  lived  for  many  years. 


THE  NATIONAL  EXCHANGE  BANK 

During  the  panic  of  1893  The  Exchange  Bank,  of  Wheeling, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  substantial  banks  in  that  section, 
closed  its  doors.  It  had  many  depositors  and  I,  with  others,  had 
had  the  utmost  confidence  in  it.  Even  your  Uncle  Gabiiel  and 
Uncle  Milton,  who,  had  been  quite  successful  in  their  ticket 
business  during  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair,  had  loaned  me  their 
savings  in  order  to  invest  them  in  the  banks  ceitilicates  ol 

deposit  . 

Naturally,  the  bank’s  failure  created  a  great  deal  ol  hard¬ 
ship  among  its  many  depositors  and  lor  a  time  no  one  had  the 
means  of  realizing  on  their  certificates  ol  deposit  with  the  bank; 
however,  many  ellorts  were  made  to  use  these  teitilicates  m 
trade  in  one  way  or  another  but  without  avail. 

Now,  about  this  time  I  had  a  customer  who  was  a  book¬ 
keeper  at  the  bank  and  who,  although  he  owed  me  for  clothes 
1  had  already  made  for  him,  wanted  me  to  make  another  suit 
for  him.  It  seems  that  some  of  his  wile’s  money  was  tied  up  in 
certificates  ol  deposit  with  the'  Exchange  Bank  and,  being 
unable  to  realize  cash  on  them  m  an\  way,  he  olleted  some  ol 
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them  to  me  in  payment  lor  his  debt,  as  well,  as  the  new  suit  he 
wanted. 

Alter  thinking-  the  matter  over  I  told  him  1  would  accept 
these  certificates  of  deposit.  Although  1  realized  that  this  would 
be  somewhat  ol  a  gamble,  1  knew  the  men  at  the  head  of  the 
Exchange  Bank  and  had  confidence  in  their  integrity.  Further- 
11101  e,  1  felt  that  such  an  arrangement  with  my  customer  was 
better  than  to  have  merely  an  open  account  with  him,  with  no 
security  other  than  his  own  name,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  lose  a 
good  customer  should  1  refuse  to  lake  them  at  all. 

At  any  rate  I  made  the  clothes  lor  him  and  took  over  his 
certificates  ol  deposit  as  arranged. 

I  was  the  first  merchant  to  accept  these  certificates  of  deposit 
and  before  long  the  news  that  1  had  clone  so  spread  around 
Wheeling,  witli  the  result  that  very  shortly  other  depositors 
came  to  me  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  -would  accept  more  of  the 
certificates  on  the  same  basis,  that  is;  in  trade  for  clothing,  and 
f  finally  decided  to  do  so.  Later,  knowing  the  condition  of  the 
bank  lairly  well,  I  let  it  be  known  that  1  would  buy  these 
certificates  at  a  discount,  although  1  did  not  set  a  price  on 
them,  in  fact,  I  generally  paid  the  owners  what  they  asked  for 
them,  as  long  as  it  was  less  than  the  lace  value  of  the  certificates. 

Word  ol  what  1  had  clone  continued  to  spread  and  shortly 
oilier  business  men  in  Wheeling  began  to  do  the  same,  so  that 
the  e licet  of  our  combined  action  restored  the  public’s  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  bank  and  in  the  certificates.  Before  long  the  price 
ol  certificates  rose  and  finally  the  depositors  decided  to  hold 
them,  rather  than  discount,  them  .  Also,  the  action  of  the  various 
merchants  in  buying  up  and  holding  these  certificates  gave  the 
bank  a  breathing  spell  and  a  committee  of  the  old  officers  was 

formed  to  see  what  could  be  clone  to  put  the  bank  on  its  feet 
again. 

b'1  this  time  I  had  acquired  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
certificates  and  when  the  committee  learned  of  it  they  came  to 
me  to  see  how  1  fell  about  joining  them  in  an  effort  to  reopen 
the  bank,  ad\ lsiug  me  that  il  thev  could  only  get  someone  to 
subscribe  to  about  three  thousand  dollars  worth  of  slock,  in 
addition  to  what  they  already  had,  they  were  sure  they  could 
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reopen  the  bank.  I  put  up  three  thousand  dollars  lor  stock  and 
very  shortly  afterward  the  bank  reopened,  having  reorganized 
under  the  name  of  The  National  Exchange  Bank  of  W  heeling. 

Later,  my  services  to  the  bank,  as  well  as  to  the  community, 
were  recognized  and  I  was  elected  a  director  of  the  bank  without 
being  consulted. 

D 


SECURITY  TRUST  COMPANY 

Some  years  alter  the;  National  Exchange  Bank  of  Wheeling 
was  organized,  during  which  time  I  had  continued  to  serve  as 
a  director,  the  oflicers  and  directors  decided  that  there  was  an 
excellent  opportunity,  as  eve 1 1  as  a  need,  for  organizing  a  trust 
company,  entirely  separate  from  the  bank,  and  in  this  work  a 
group  of  prominent  citizens  was  invited  to  participate.  Among 
the  better  known  of  these  men,  perhaps,  were  Stevens  B.  Elkins 
and  Henry  G.  Davis,  both  United  States  Senators  horn  West 
Virginia;  Charles  Burdette  Hart,  United  States  Minister  to 
Colombia;  William  Stone,  of  Stone  &  Thomas;  L.  E.  Sands,  who 
later  became  president  of  the  First-Second  National  Bank,  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  many  other  prominent  citizens,  from  both  city 
and  state. 

As  a  director  ol  the  bank,  1,  loo,  was  a  member  of  this  group 
and  when  the*  Security  Trust  Company  was  finally  organized  1 
became  a  director  imit,  as  well.  The  National  Exchange  Bank 
and  the  Security  T  rust  Company  are  among  Wheeling’s  most 

substantial  institutions  of  this  clav. 
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LATER  BUSINESS  VENT  URES 

Previously  in  my  story  I  have  already  told  you  about  my 
earlier  business  ventures,  especially  my  clothing  store  and  the 
merchant  tailoring  business.  Now  I  propose  to  tell  you  ol  some 
of  my  later  ones,  some  of  which  were  highly  successful,  some 
merely  successful,  and  still  others  of  which  were  unsuccessful. 

Uncle  A.  1.  Frank  in  earlier  years  had  taught  me  a  method 
of  accumulating  and  saving  bom  my  wages.  When  I  bought  out 
my  brother  Harry  and  put  my  own  name  on  the  store  I  realized, 
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more  than  ever  before,  that  l  had  a  very  definite  purpose  in 
continuing  to  save.  Later,  when  your  mother  and  I  joined  hands 
in  life,  and  especially  when  the  little.*  ones  began  to  arrive,  both 
she  and  1  worked  together  with  this  in  mind,  and,  although  we 
spared  nothing  that  we  thought  was  essential  to  the  health, 
comlort  and  Inline  well  being  of  you  children,  we  lived  frugally 
and  therefore  within  our  income.  Our  ambition  was  to  rear  you 
successfully  and,  alter  educating  you,  to  insure  this  education 
by  giving  you  the  right  start  in  the  world,  therefore  we  did  our 
utmost  to  accumulate. 

M\  method  ol  doing  this  was  lrec|iientl)  somewhat  as  follows: 
once  I  had  established  my  credit  as  a  business  man  and  gained 
sufficient  confidence  in  myself,  also  had  arrived  at  the  point  in 
ni)  business  career  where  a  fairly  steady  income  could  be  ex¬ 
pected,  m\  plan  was  to  go  into  debt  for  something  which  I  felt 
could  be  considered  a  substantial  investment. 

For  instance,  when  the  opportunity  occurred  to  buy  a  piece 
ol  property  which  seemed  to  be  low-priced  and  likely  to  have 
a  Inline,  I  would  bu\  it,  paying  clown  a  portion  of  its  value  at 
once,  the  balance  to  be  paid  oil  gracluall)  from  our  savings. 

It  was  in  this  manner  1  bought  the  property  at  the  corner 
ol  Loll  and  Thirteenth  Street  alley;  the  property  on  North 
Main  Street;  the*  one  at  No.' 1)7  Twelfth  Street,  where  vve  latei 
built  our  home;  the  Hen  Franklin  Insurance  Company  building 
at  No.  37  Twelfth  Street,  where  I  ran  my  tailoring  business;  the 
properly  at  Thirteenth  and  Jacob  Streets,  as  well  as  the  prop¬ 
erty  in  I>el  la  ire,  Ohio. 

Vou  children  have  often  joking!)  reminded  me  that  usuallv 
alter  I  had  bought  a  piece  of  property  I  would  come  home  and 
say  to  your  mother,  “Well,  Ella,  I  have  just  bought  anothei 
house;  now  we’ve  got  to  save  again!” 

At  any  rate,  we  managed  in  time  to  get  all  of  these  proper¬ 
ties  paid  for,  and  all  of  them,  except  possibly  the  Uellaire 
property,  were  eventually  sold  at  a  good  profit  and  the  proceeds 
put  into  oilier  investments. 

During  the  years  that  followed  the  organization  of  The 
National  Exchange  Bank  and  the  Security  Ernst  Company. 
Wheeling  enjoyed  a  period  of  comparative  prosperity  and 
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growth..  Natunilly,  there  was  soon  noticeable  a  tendency  to 
spread  out,  and  this  brought  a  demand  for  small  building  lots 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 


The  individual  directors  of  the  Security  Trust  Company 
became  quite  active  in  the  buying  and  subdividing  ol  land  for 
this  purpose,  in  fact  they  promoted  much  of  this  growth  by 
building  and  selling  homes,  as  well  as  financing  others  in  this 
work.  As  a  director  in  the  trust  company  1  was,  therefore, 
afforded  many  opportunities  to  join  in  these  ventures.  From 
bitvim*  a  house  now  and  then,  as  1  had  been  accustomed  to  do, 
it  was  a  simple  matter  to  become  interested  in  the  new  sub¬ 
divisions  around  Wheeling  and  before  long  1  was  engaged  in 
developing  and  selling  some  subdivision  property  in  the  not  th¬ 
em. part  of  Wheeling.  2014978 


Later,  1  was  a  member  of  the  syndicate  that  bought  land 
from  the  Woods  Estate,  out  the  Pike,  and  subdivided  it  into 
what  is  now  known  as  Woodsdale.  The  same  is  true  of  other 
subdivisions,  including  Edgedalc,  Lenox  Place,  Loring  Place, 
and  so  forth,  as  well  as  a  subdivision  in  P>ellaue,  and  also 
Elizabeth  Place,  in  Zanesville,  Ohio.  One  of  the  later  properties 
I  was  active  in  was  the  Belle  Isle  section  of  Wheeling  Island. 


With  some  of  these  subdivisions,  after  the  sale  of  the  lots 
was  fairly  well  advanced,  I  even  went  so  far  as  to  buy  from  the 
syndicate  the  unsold  lots  and  marketed  them  myself.  Also,  1 
built  for  sale  many  of  the  homes  that  were  erected  on  these 
various  properties,  and,  loo,  I  built  and  financed  many  homes 
for  others,  some  of  these  transactions  being  highly  profitable, 
others  representing  no  profit,  while  still  others  were  handled 
at  a  loss. 


I  might  mention  here  that  about  189f>  my  brothei  Plan) 
and  I  engaged  in  an  enterprise  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  dining  the 
Cotton  Exposition  which  was  held  there.  1  his  deal,  unfoi  inn¬ 
ately,  proved  disastrous  lor  both  of  us;  in  fact,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  support  your  clear  mother,  as  well  as  her  brothei s,  gave 
me,  I  might  not  have  been  able  to  work  my  way  out  of  it 
because  we  were  then  in  the  midst  ot  the  depression  ol  1898- 
1897. 
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1  CREATE  A  TRUST  FUND 

While  business  eondii ions  around  Wheeling  were  compara- 
ii\ely  prosperous  and  1  Jell  confidence  in  my  own  Inline,  I 
ai qniied  in  one  ’way  or  another  about  all  die  property  I  could 
handle.  When,  however,  we  louiid  ourselves  in  the  midst  of 
(he  1907  panic  and  money  became  so  extremely  scarce  I  found 
myself  seriously  involved.  Yon  will  readily  understand  how 
serious  the  situation  was  with  me  when  1  tell  you  that  at  one 
lime  the  intei  est  and  taxes  on  my  various  properties  exceeded 
ni)  income!  In  addition,  with  money  so  scarce,  there  was  little 
opportunity  to  sell  anything  or  otherwise  liquidate  my  proper¬ 
ties.  1  his  caused  me  a  lot  of  worry  and  trouble;  in  fact,  this, 
together  with  the  loss  ol  your  dear  mother  a  couple  of  years 
helot e,  was  the  principal  reason  lor  my  executing  a  deed  of 
it  list  to  Leon  and  Marry,  as -trustees,  whereby  I  placed  in  their 
hands  the  management  ol  all  my  various  properties.  This  was 
on  November  twenty-third,  1912. 

Leon  and  Marry  helped  me  to  gradually  liquidate  my  in¬ 
debtedness  and  to  clean  up  the  many  transactions  in  which  I 
was  involved,  selling  the  various  properties  as  rapidly  as  could 
be  done  to  advantage  and  investing  the  proceeds  in  good 
securities. 

I  o-day,  by  reason  of  our  present  economic  conditions,  1  see 
'"any  people  painfully  going  through  trials  very  similar  to 
those  which  I  experienced  at  that  time.  For  awhile  it  seemed  to 
me  that  each  time  1  managed  to  free  one  foot  from  financial 
quicksands,  the  other  sank  deeper  than  ever.  1  was,  indeed, 
■fortunate  in. .having  two  sons  who  were  willing  and  able  to 
help  me  during  those  trying  years. 

About  1915  the. management  of  the  deed  of  trust  was  turned 
oxer  to  the  .Security  l  rust  Company,  who  have  successfully 
handled  it  to  this  clay.  As  the  property  was  sold  oil  and  my 
indebtedness  therein  was  disposed  of  and  the  resulting  funds 
reinvested  in  securities,  the  income  from  the  trust  became  more 
than  1  required  for  my  personal  needs.  With  my  frugal  inclina¬ 
tions,  this  surplus  accumulated  and  was  in  time  invested  in 
still  further  securities. 

1  his  deed  of  trust  has  worked  out  very  successfully  through 
the  )eais,  lreeing  me  eventually  Irom  business  worries  and 
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permitting  me  to  live  in  peace  and  comfort  and  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  my  family.  The  only  real  property  1  retain  to-day  is 
the  burial  lot  in  Mount  Wood  Cemetery,  in  W  heeling,  in  which 
your  dear  mother  rests,  leaving  there  just  room  sufficient  for¬ 
me  when  my  time  comes. 

I  want  to  say  again,  that  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
able  to  spend  my  later  years  among  you  in  comfort  and  with 
assurance  of  my  own  future  at  all  times  is  due  to  the  earnest 
ellort  of,  and  the  able  manner  in  which,  Leon  and  Marry 
managed  my  estate  alter  I  created  the  trust  and  I  pay  them  every 
tribute  for  theii  work,  which,  as  you  know,  has  resulted  so 
splendidly.  I  am  happy,  too,  that  they  have  assisted  me  in  clear¬ 
ing  up  any  misunderstandings  that  may  have  existed,  so  that  we 
are  a  truly  united  family  ol  loving  brothers  and  sisters  and  an 
apprcc iat ive  father. 

Again  I  say,  I  am  a  fortunate  man! 

When  1  executed  my  deed  of  trust  to  Leon  and  Many  I 
virtually  retired  bom  active  business.  I  resigned  my  directorships 
in  the  bank  and  the  trust  company  and  from  that  time  on  I 
devoted  myself  largely  to  closing  up  such  transactions  as  I 

already  had  under  wav. 

•  ✓ 

1  had  now  reached  the  age  of  sixty.  Had  we  been  in  the  midst 
ol  normal  times  I  would  probably  have  wished  to  continue  to 
be  active  in  business  for  many  years;  however,  the  good  counsel 
ol  Leon  and  Harry y prevailed  and  in  time  I  realized  that  when 
a  man  gets  to  be  sixty  years  old  it  is  time  he  should  direct  his 
efforts  toward  retaining  what  he  has  already  managed  to  save, 
tather  than  in  trying  to  accumulate  still  more. 

Like  everything  else,  men  and  methods  change  with  the 
years  and  in  the  younger  generation  I  found  that  1  was  dealing 
with  clilferent  men  and  dilferent  methods  than  those  to  which 
1  had  become  accustomed.  Some  ol  these  men  had  no  scruples 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  endeavored  to  make  theii 
money;  some,  indeed,  had  no  hesitation  in  attempting  to  avoid 
their  obligations  to  me,  so  that  many  of  the  projects  in  which 
I  engaged  toward  my  later  years  in  business  either  resulted  in 
meager  returns,  or  else  in  a  direct  loss. 

Among  the  men  with  whom  I  dealt  in  my  younger  days 
there  was  but  little  need  lot  legal  documents;  once  a  man’s  word 
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was  proven  it  was  considered  his  bond  and  accepted  as  such  by 
those  who  knew  him,  or  knew  ol  hint.  To  my  sorrow  1  learned 
that  the  ethics  of  business  had  greatly  changed  and  among  the 
younger  generation  there  were  those  ’who  thought  only  ol 
performing  that  wliieh  was  strictly  within  the  letter  of  the  law, 
and  particularly  was  this  true  when  they  1  el t  that  they  had 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  much  to  lose. 

Many  times  in  my  dealings  with  others  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  assist  them  along  in  this  world.  1  have  always  gained 
great  satisfaction  from  helping  (others  to  help  themselves, 
thereby  enabling  them  to  acquire  sell  respect  and  become  some¬ 
body  in  the  community.  Unfortunately,  however,  my  altitude 
in  this  respect  lias  not  always  been  tightly  understood.  I  have 
always  paid  my  debts,  legal  or  otherwise. 

Again  1  say,  it  is  desirable  for  a  man  to  accumulate  only  to 
a  point  consistent  with  his  comfort  and  the  security  ol  Ins 
family.  Beyond  this,  anything  in  excess  ol  sufficient  on  which 
to  live  comfortably  brings  with  it  responsibilities  and  worries 
which  Lend  to  lessen  the  enjo)ment  a  man  should  reasonably 
feel  entitled  to  in  his  later  years. 

Money  as  the  means  to  a  good  end  is  a  wonderful  thing,  but, 
also,  the  reverse  can  just  as  well  be  true. 

My  years  of  experience  have  taught  me  that  we  should  all 
have;  our  share  ol  responsibilities  in  this  world.  Some  ol  us  take 
them  as  they  come  and  are  thereby  strengthened.  Others,  lol- 
1  owing  the  line  of  least  resistance,  either,  refuse  to  accept  them, 
or  pass  them  on  to  others.  Not  always,  however,  can  this  be 
clone;  you  can’t  dodge  everything  all  the  time.  But  for  those 
who  will  not  accept  then  responsibilities  some  one  else  inev¬ 
itably  has  to  do  it  for  them  and  possibly  later  look  alter  them 
as  well. 


YOUR  MOTHER 

Probably  the  saddest  clay  of  my  long  life  was  July  lourth, 
1905,  twenty-seven  years  ago,  lor  on  that  day  your  clear  mother 
passed  away. 

No  two  people  were  more  congenial  than  Ella  and  1.  Our 
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married  liie  had  been  almost  ideal  and  we  were  very,  very  happy 
together  with  you  children. 

Words  lail  me  to  express  her  wonderful  character  and 
personality.  Alter  we  were  married  every  good  thing  in  the 
world  seemed  to  center  in  her  and  I  need  not  tell  you  what  a 
wonderful  mother  she  was  to  you  children. 

She  took  every  opportunii)  to  get  a  good  laugh  out  of  an 
amusing  incident;  on  the  other  hand,  anything  sad  just  as 
quickly  brought  tears  to  her  eyes. 

At  every  opportunity  she  inspired  you  children  with  ambi¬ 
tion. 

In  the  management  ol  the  household  she  was  nothing  short 
ol  a  wonder.  Usually  at  out  table  there  were  seated  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  of  our  family  and,  in  addition,  there  was  always  plenty 
ol  room  and  ample  provision  for  guests,  of  whom  there  were 
many. 

She  would  rise  early  in  the  morning  and  by  her  splendid 
management  would  have  all  ol  her  household  duties  accom¬ 
plished  in  time  to  take  care  of  her  charitable  and  other  activi¬ 
ties,  and  she  seemed  to  neglect  nothing.  Furthermore,  she 
accomplished  all  ol  these  results  with  sufficient  economy  to 
enable  us  to  save  for  the  future. 

As  the  eldest  member  of  her  family,  she  not  only  took  all 
the  responsibilities  ol  her  own  children  but  of  her  younger 
brotheis  and  sisters  as  -well,  all  of  whom  were  left  orphans  at 
such  a  Lender  age  that  thev  needed  considerable  care  and 
guidance. 

She  was  vivacious,  and  pretty,  and  cheerful;  every  one  liked 
her.  In  her  judgment  she  was  fearless  and  aggressive,  and  yet 
conservative  when  she  felt  that  iL  was  necessary. 

She  did  not  know  the  word  “failure”;  whatever  she  attempted 
she  managed  somehow  to  accomplish.  She  did  what  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  accomplish  desirable  and  worthy  results  and  there  was 
no  limit  to  her  efforts,  particularly  for  any  charitable  enterprise. 

Those  who  knew  her  always  sought  her  aid  whenever  funds 
were  needed  for  some  religious  or  charitable  undertaking  for 
any  creed  or  color,  and  she  alwavs  gave  of  her  time  and  effort, 
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and  many  times  supervised  the  efforts  of  others  to  raise  such 
lunds.  In  those  days  this  was  usually  done  hy  giving  suppers, 
holding  Ians,  01  halls,  and  so  iorth,  as  well  as  collecting  money 
directly  horn  those  who  could  and  would  °ive 

o 

Being  blessed  with  splendid  health,  your  mother  was  well 
almost  to  the  clay  she  passed  away,  thus  she  gave  of  herself 
without  stint  and  it  was  this  that  probably  contributed  most  to 
the  shortening  of  her  life. 


(Kepi  i n l  from  \\  heeling  I  utolligencer,  .Inly  f>,  IDO'O 

MRS.  W.  H.  FRANK 

Wife  of  Well  Known  Merchant  Dies  Suddenly  of  Heart  Failure 
Enjoyed  Fourth  with  Her  Friends 


Returned  Horne  And  Retired,  But  in  a  Short  Time  Heart  Trouble  Set  In 


notice.  Twenty 
was  in  as  sound  health  as 


One  of  the  most  sudden  and  saddest  deaths  that  has  taken  place  here 
rn  y<rilVS  CK'c‘urred  last  night  at  about  10:45,  when  Mrs.  \V.  Ji  Frank  of  07 
I  welt  th  st  reet,  breathed  her  last.  The  death  was  due  to  an  affection 'of  the 
neart,  which  removed  its  victim  with  scarcely  a  moment’s 
minutes  before  her  death  occurred  Mrs.  Frank 
ever  before  in  her  life. 

Mrs  Frank,  with  the  rest  of  her  family,  had  been  spending  the  Fourth 
at  the  home  of  one  of  her  most  intimate  friends,  Mrs.  M.  Sonneborn  of 
fourteenth  street.  The  day  had  been  very  quietly  observed,  nothing 

day  that  could  have  precipitated  her  deafly 
evening  Mrs.  Frank  went  to  her  home  and 

before  she  jumped  up  and 


unusual  happening  during  the 
Shortly  after  10  .o’clock  in  the 
retired.  She  had  hardly  been  in  bed  five 
gasped  as  if  she  were  not  able  to  get  her 
immediately  summoned,  but  till  medical 
died  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes,  the 
happened.  , 


Mrs. 
minutes 

breath.  Drs.  Hupp 'and  lteed  were 
assistance  was  vain.  Mrs.  Frank 
family  hardly  realizing  what  had 


The  deceased  was  the  wife  of  W.  11.  Frank,  the  Twelfth  street  mer- 
<  1 1 < i nt  tailoi .  I1  t*w  women  of  \\  Heeling  were  »so  popular  or  worts  in 

so  many  charitable  undertakings  as  she.  To  the  City  hospital  especially  she 
frequently  gave  both  her  financial  and  personal  assistance.  Generous  and 
broad-minded  as  she  was,  it  was  no  wonder  that  she  possessed  a  large 
eircle  of  friends,  who  all  mourn  her  demise  almost  as  much  as  the  death  of 
one  of  their  own.  The  deceased  is  survived  by  her  husband  and  six 
children. 


Fortunately  all  of  her  children  except  one  were  at  her  bedside  at  the 
time  of  her  untimely  death.  This  one  daughter  is  at  present  residing  in  the 
southern  part  of  Galifornia,  and  it  is  not  supposed  that  she  can  possibly 
arrive  home  before  the  funeral.  Arrangements  for  the  latter  have  not  vet 
been  made. 


I  Brough  all  the  struggles  of  our  earlier  years  she  was  a 
never-failing  1 1  e  1  j >  to  me,  and  10  her  good  counsel  and  earnest 
ellort  1  owe  much  ol  what  1  have  attained  to-dav.  In  the  con¬ 
duct  ol  my  business  and  in  the  part  I  took  m  the;  community 
she  always  showed  an  active  interest.  She  always  kept  our  home 
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1 1  ic  center  of  our  family  life  and  was  a  devoted  mother  to  you, 
yet  with  all  this  she  lound  time  to  interest  hersell  in  many 
things  outside  the  home  and  had  a  wide  acquaintance. 

During:  her  life  she  loved  to  travel  and,  with  one  or  more 
of  you  children,  she  visited  not  only  many  ol  the  principal 
cities  of  the  country  but  also  made  nips  to  Florida  as  well. 
All  it  was  ever  necessary  to  do  was  to  suggest  that  we  go  some¬ 
where  and  the  next  thing  we  knew  her  trunk  was  packed  and 
she  was  ready  to  go!  The  trains  were  never  delayed  because  she 
was  not  there  on  time! 

As  you  children  finished  public  school  it  was  out  ambition 
that  you  should  receive  further  learning,  so,  in  turn,  we  sent 
Leon,  Sol  and  Harry  to  The  Linsly  Institute,  in  Wheeling. 
Afterward,  we  sent  Harry  to  West  Virginia  University,  at 
Morgantown,  and  later  to  Harvard,  although  part  of  his  ex¬ 
penses  tit  college  he  paid  from  his  own  earnings. 

Alter  Lillian  and  Pauline  finished  school  we  sent  them  to 
Washington  College,  tit  Washington,  D.  C. 

When  the  time  came  that  Leon,  who  was  not  so  rugged  in 
his  earlier  years,  showed  signs  of  failing  health  and  the  doctors 
advised  that  we  might  expect  to  lose  him  il  he  remained  in 
Wheeling,  we  found  means  to  send  him  to  the  West,  where  he 
fortunately  recovered  his  health. 


ANECDOTES 

As  1  look  back  through  the  years  I  recall  many  things  which 
happened  among  you  children  when  you  were  little.  Some  ol 
these  were  amusing  to  all  ol  us,  you  included;  some  wcic  child¬ 
hood  tragedies  and  the  amusement,  il  any,  was  all  one-sided. 
Perhaps  even  now  some  ol  these  incidents  may  be  cleat et  to  me 
than  to  you  and  so  that  you  may  be  reminded  of  some  of  the 
happenings  when  you  were  little,  alter  you  have  laughed  and 
worried  over  your  own  dear  little  ones,  1  shall  tell  you  here  of 
a  few  of  the  things  which  come  back  to  me. 
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I. EON  AND  SOL 


LEON 

Leon  was  a  gieat  boy  to  tinker  with  all  soils  of  new  devices 
and  ( onset j lien 1 1  \  was  so  busy  in  planning  and  budding  things 
lioin  time  to  tune  he  seemed  to  have  but  little  opportunity  to 
get  into  mischief.  Then,  too,  much  of  his  time  was  spent  in 
taking  care  of  the  household  chores,  such  as  carrying  coal  and 
kindling  wood,  making  tiips  to  the  store,  running  errands  and 
in  doing  main  other  little  but  necessary  things  around  home. 
Accoi clingly,  to  tell  you  ol  some  reallx  amusing  incident  of  his 
boyhood  is  not  easy. 

Howevei,  when  Leon  was  about  thirteen  years  old  he  wanted 
a  camera  and  in  order  to  earn  the  money  lor  it  he  worked  lor 
a  photographer,  kinally,  he  bought  the  camera  and  outfit  and 
from  then  on  spent  his  leisure  in  taking  pictures  of  everything. 
He  even  exhibited  his  pictures  at  the  State  Fair  and  for  two 
years  in  succession  won  first  pri/e  for  amateurs.  One  of  the  prize¬ 
winning  pictures  was  of  Harry,  then  a  little  chap,  and  a  neigh¬ 
bor  boy  playing  marbles,  the  title  being,  "Quit  Your  Himchin’.” 


SOL 

Now  as  to  Sol.  Sol,  from  the  time  lie  was  a  baby,  was  always 
lively  and  lull  of  mischief.  Things  always  seemed  to  happen 
around  where  Sol  was,  and  one  hardly  knew  what  kind  of 
excitement  to  look  lor  next. 

I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  it  was  your  mother’s  custom 
each  year  to  put  up  large  cjuantities  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
pickles  and  preserves,  to  satisfy  the  family’s  appetite  through 
the  winter  months.  In  fact,  in  the  fall  of  the  year  our  cellar  was 
always  well  stocked  with  provisions  of  main  kinds. 

Your  mother  was  always  verv  successful  in  canning  tomatoes 
and  so  among  other  things  there  was  always  sure  to  be  man v  of 
these  put  up  each  summer. 

1  recall  one  occasion  in  particular  when  "Aunt”  Millie,  a 
very  stout  colored  woman,  was  engaged  in  helping  your  mother 
put  up  the  annual  supply  of  tomatoes.  The  day  was  extremelv 
hot  and  the  coolest  place  "Aunt’  Millie  could  find  in  which  to 
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\\'oi  k  was  the  brick  passageway  between  our  house  and  the  next, 
lor  there  she  lound  shade,  and  even  a  little  breeze,  no  matter 
how  hot  the  day.  So  here  “Aunt”  Millie  was  busily  engaged  in 
lemoving  the  skins  bom  a  large  pan  ol  1  res h  1  y  scalded  tomatoes. 

Leon  at  this  time  was  possibly  five  or  six  years  old,  Sol  was 
tlnee  or  lour,  while  Harry,  ol  course,  was  little  more  than  a 
baby.  On  this  particular  morning  the  three  boys,  also,  had  found 
relief  from  the  heat  out  in  the  brick  passageway,  and  here  they 
all  played  around  Aunt  ’  Millie,  who  worked  away  on  the 
tomatoes. 

Sol  that  morning  was  dressed  merely  in  a  little  tow  shirt, 
something  resembling  a  nightgown,  only,  ol  course,  much 
shorter.  As  was  usually  to  be  expected,  Sol  before  long  got  into 
mischief.  Just  what  he  did  first  1  don’t  remember  but  whatevei 
it  was  it  made  “Aunt  Millie  mad  and  she  spoke  quite  sharply  to 
him.  J  hen  Sol,  in  return,  picked  a  nice  ripe  peeled  tomato  and 
threw  it  at  Aunt  Alillie.  I  he  soft  tomato  struck  her  full  in  the 
face  and  “Aunt”  Millie  in  a  rage  jumped  up  as  quickly  as  her 
bulk  would  allow  and  attempted  to  catch  Sol. 

For  Sol  there  was  only  one  way  to  run,  toward  the  street, 
and  that  he  wore  onlv  his  little  tow  shirt  meant  nothin"  to 

.  '  O 

him  as  he  sped  out  the  passageway  and  down  the  street,  with 
Aunt  Millie  c  lose  behind.  1  he  sight  ol  a  very  lat  negro  woman 
dressed  in  a  bright  red  wrapper,  tomato  juice  streaming  down 
her  lace  and  over  heV  chess,  waddling  with  all  her  might  after 
a  three-year-old  boy,  gave  us  all  something  to  laugh  about  for 
many  a  day.  finally,  though,  Sol  was  captured  and  “Aunt’’ 
Millie  spanked  him  good,  in  fact,  she  continued  to  spank  him 
all  the  wit)  home,  with  Sol  crying  lustily.  Although  this  hap¬ 
pened  many,  many  years  ago  1  am  still  amused  when  I  recall 
the  circumstances. 


SOL 

Then  there  was  a  time  when  your  dear  mother  was  very 
busy  in  giving  some  suppers  and  otherwise  endeavoring  to  raise 
funds  for  a  home  for  old  ladies,  in  W  heeling.  With  the  many 
discussions  that  went  on  in  our  home  as  to  ways  and  means  to 
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l)i  ing  about  the  home  lor  old  ladies  it  must-have  made  quite 
an  impression  on  some  of  you  children  at  the  time. 

It  remained  lor  Sol,  however,  to  conceive  the  idea  ol  doing 
good  lor  something  else  beside  the  old  ladies;  he  was  all  in 
lavor  ol.  a  home  lor  Iriendless  clogs!  So  with  this  in  mind  he 
secretly  gathered  up,  one  at  a  time,  all  the  dogs  in  our  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  penned  them  in  our  woodshed. 

Somehow,  though,  Sol  seemed  to  overlook  the  most  import¬ 
ant  thing  that  went  to  make  a  really  successful  home  for  Iriend¬ 
less  clogs:  he  lorgot  to  leecl  them,  consequently  it  was  not  long 
belore  the  lamily  became  aware  of  a  continued  and  insistent 
barking,  and  howling,  and  yelping  from  somewhere  close  by, 
in  lact,  the  noise  seemed  to  tome  directly  from  our  own  back 
.yard.  Naturally,  some  one  had  to  investigate  and  it  fell  to  your 
Aunt  Bessie  to  see  what  the  commotion  was  all  about,  so  to  the 
wood  shed  she  went,  intending  to  look  inside. 

The  instant  she  opened  the  woodshed  door  the  dogs  went 
into  action  and  in  their  efforts  to  escape  from  the  so-called 
“home  for  friendless  dogs”  they  leaped  over  Aunt  Bessie,  thee 
ran  around  her,  between  her  feet,  everywhere  in  fact,  and  all  in 
the  most  unmannerly  fashion!  To  Aunt  Bessie,  surprised  and 
shaken  as  she  was,  there  was  nothing  funny  about  it,  but  to 
the  other  members  of  the  family  for  a  long  time  afterward  it 
was  a  topic  which  brought  laughter  ever)  time  it  was  mentioned. 


HARRY 

And  now  about  llarrv  1  must  tell  you  about,  the  time 
Hatty  and  Sol  were  sent  to  the  drug  store  lor  vanilla.  You  see, 
in  those  clays  we  bought  our  vanilla,  and  similar  things,  at  the 
chug  store,  not  at  the  grocery  store  as  you  do  to-day.  At  any 
rate,  Aunt  Bessie  one  clay  "was  very  busy  at  home  and,  among 
other  things,  was  engaged  in  baking  a  cake  lor  our  supper. 

W  hen  she  came  to  the  point  wherein  the  recipe  said:  “Add 
so  much  vanilla,”  Aunt  Bessie  reached  lor  the  vanilla  bottle 
but  it  was  empty;  some  one  else  had  used  the  last  ol  it  without 
getting  more.  So,  being  unable  to  leave  the  house  hcrsell,  she 
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called  Harry  and  Sol  from  their  play  nearby  and  sent  them  to 
the  drug  store  lor  more  vanilla. 

Now,  this  was  her  method  of  reasoning:  Sol  was  well  known 
to  be  speedy  and  would  hurry  on  the  way,  blit  some  times  he 
was  unreliable;  he  might,  make  a  good  start  but  one  never  knew 
what  attractions,  or  temptations  would  beset  him  on  the  wav. 
lit  trry,  on  the  other  hand,  was  anything  but  speedy  but  already 
he  had  acquired  a  reputation  for  being  reliable.  It  might  take 
him  a  long  time  to  go  and  return  but  he  could  be  depended 
upon  to  keep  in  mind  the  thing  he  was  sent  for. 

As  Aunt  Bessie  needed  both  speed  and  reliability  on  this 
occasion  she  sent  both  Sol  and  Harrv  after  the  vanilla.  The 

j 

boys  got  to  the  drug  store  all  right  and  remembered  to  get  the 
vanilla,  then  to  hurry  home.  Unfortunately,  they  soon  met  some 
other  boys  and  Sol  engaged  in  a  light  and  in  the  scramble  the 
bottle  of  vanilla  was  chopped  to  the  sidewalk  and  broken  and 
all  the  vanilla  spilled. 

Little  Harry,  leali/ing  that  something  was  expected  of  him, 
did  what  he  thought  best  under  the  circumstances  and  rescued 
the  cork  from  the  broken  bottle,  then  trudged  along  home  as 
last  as  he  could  go. 

.Arriving  there,  he  went  directly  to  Aunt  Bessie  and,  holding 
out  the  cork  to  her,  said  in  his  deliberate  way:  “Aunt  Bessie 
we  got  the  vanilla  all  right  and  then  Sol  got  into  a  light  and 
broke  the  bottle,  But  here  is  the  cork!” 


LILLIAN  AND  PAULINE 

Now  that  1  have  told  von  something  about  tin  bios,  1  must 
relate  what  I  can  iccall  about  the  girls. 

Lilly  and  Pearl,  as  we  used  to  call  Lillian  and  Pauline, 
looked  so  much  alike  that  even  in  our  home  we  often  had 
difficulty  in  telling  them  .apart.  Like  every  other  little  girl,  each 
ol  them  contributed  her  share  of  mischievous  doings  and  very 
often  one  or  the  other  of  them  got  the  usual  spanking.  Who 
will  ever  know  how  many  spankings  poor  Lillian  got  that 
Pauline  should  have  received,  or  how  many  times  poor  Pauline 
was  punished  when  Lillian  was  the  guilty  cone?  1  o  the  innocent 
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one  this  must  have  brought  many  a  resolve  to  leave  home  at 
the  earliest  opportunity  and  go  out  into  the  world  where  she 
would  be  better  understood,  lo  the  rest  ol  us,  however,  these 
happenings  were  olten  a  source  oi  much  humor! 

Perhaps  the  most  amusing  thing  1  can  recall  about  Lillian 
<uid  Pauline  was  when  the}  played  the  part  ol  colonial  dames 
in  a  home  theatrical!  It  was  at  a  time  when  they  were  very 
much  interested  in  plays  and  each  fell  that  her  calling 
was  to  be  an  actress,  and  on  this  particular  occasion  the)  were 
taking  the  part  ol  colonial  ladies  and  were  doing  the  best  they 
could  to  dress  the  part.  Alter  all,  who  could  successfully  take 
the  part  o!  a  colonial  dame  without  having  nice  white  hair,  or 
white  w  ig.  .Sc )  h)i  a  time  they  were  puzzled  what  to  do,  but 
soon  got  the  blight  idea  ol  dusting  Hour  generously  over  their 
hair  and  lor  a  time  everything  went  famously! 

By  and  by  evening  came  and  in  the  hurry  to  prepare  for 
supper  there  arose  the  question  of  how  to  get  rid  of  the  Hour 
in  the  hair.  .It  seemed  like  a  simple  matter  just  to  run  a  lot  of 
water  over  the  hair  and  thus  wash  out  the  Hour;  but  when  this 
was  put  into  practice  the  results  were  disappointing,  to  say  the 
least.  I  he  instant  the  flour  and  the  water  met  the  hair  was 
Idled  with  a  sticky,  doughy  mess,  and  what  a  time  we  had  in 
getting  rid  of  that  mess,  and  still  leave  some  hair!  They  had 
many  good  cries  lor  days  afterward  while  they  went  through  the 
trials  ol  having  the  hair  untangled  and,  the  dough  gradually 
removed  from  it. 


ALMA 

Now,  as  to  Alma  my  recollections  are  not  so  clear.  You  see 
we  lost  her  when  she  was  not.  mote  than  fifteen  years  old. 
I  hat  was  almost  thirty  years  ago.  However,  I  do  remember  that 
we  all  said  Alma  was  the  diplomatic  member  of  the  family,  by 
which  1  mean  that  she  always  seemed  able  to  get  or  to  do  what 
she  wanted,  and  always  in  a  very  diplomatic  manner,  so  that 
afterward  we  sometimes  asked  ourselves  how  in  the  world  she 
managed  it! 

I  hen,  too,  Alma,  lot  a  child,  was  quite  talented,  probablv 
mote  v >  than  the  othci  children.  She  could  sing  and  dance 
exceedingly  well  and  was  also  a  clever  musician.  Lot  this  re  a* 
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son  she  was  in  constant  demand  lor  the  many  amateur  perform¬ 
ances  which  took  place  at  that  time. 

MARIE 

To  show  you  that  not  all  anecdotes  bring  to  mind  tilings 
that  are  solely  amusing,  but  that  sometimes  they  remind  you 
of  the  happenings  we  call  “trials  and  tribulations,”  that  is: 
trials  for  the  parents  and  tribulations  for  the  children,  1  must 
tell  you  of  the  time  we  might  have  lost  our  Marie. 

Once,  when  Marie  was  just  a  little  girl  she  and  Alma  were 
playing  together;  Marie  was  supposed  to  be  sick  and  Alma 
played  the  part  of  a  nurse.  Living  with  us  at  the  time,  was  a 
nurse  girl  who  just  a  few  clays  before  the  occasion  1  have  in 
mind  had  gone  to  the  doctor  for  treatment  for  her  eyes,  and 
brought  home  a  bottle  of  eve  medicine  which  the  doctor  had 
prescribed. 

Now  Alma’s  idea  of  being  a  good  nurse  was  to  give  Marie 
medicine  of  some  kind,  and  the  handiest  thing  was  the  nurse 
girl’s  bottle  of  eye  medicine,  so  she  got  this  and  Marie  swal¬ 
lowed  a  good  close  of  it.  I  he  effect  on  Marie  must  have  startled 
Alma,  for  soon  she  led  Marie  into  the  room  where  Leon  was 
reading  and  cried  out:  “Oh,  look,  Leon!  Marie’s  drunk!”  [.eon, 
who  realized  something  must  be  wrong,  cjuickly  investigated 
and,  upon  finding  that  Marie  had  swallowed  some  of  the  eye 
medicine,  rushed  for  \ he  doctor,  who  speedily  gave  Marie  an 
emetic.  In  spite  of  the-  fact  that  the  bottle  contained  a  deadly 
belladonna  prescription,  Marie  was  soon  none  the  worse  for 
her  experience  and  we  were*  once  more  able  to  be  calm  after 
our  flight. 

o  _ 

BUSINESS  CUSTOMS  LONG  AGO 

As  I  go  about  these  davs  and  see  how  business  in  general 
is  conducted,  I  often  contrast  it  with  our  methods  when  I  was 
a  young  man  in  business. 

J  o 

Nowadays,  you  use  the  telephone  incessantly;  you  Irecpiently 
telegraph;  sometimes  you  even  send  radiograms,  and  the  air 
mail  to-day  is  a  commonly  used  means  of  communication.  When 
I  was  young,  il  you  were  unable  to  see  a  man  personally,  or 
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send  someone  with  a  message  lor  him,  you  wrote  him  a  letter, 
and,  what  is  more,  you  wrote  it  by  hand. 

Now,  you  open  your  stores,  or  your  offices,  at  eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  often  later.  Usually  at  live  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  oiten  earlier,  you  close  up  and  go  home  to  your 
la  mi  lies.  In  normal  times  your  days  ate  crowded  from  morning 
until  night  and  you  work  intensely,  first  at  one  thing  and  then 
another,  and  with  many  people,  and  by  making  use  of  the  many 
modern  conveniences,  you  accomplish  a  great  deal. 

With  us,  it  was  our  custom  to  go  to  the  store  sometimes 
as  early  as  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  never  later  than  a 
quarter  alter,  or  half  past,  seven.  v\t  noon,  il  I  could  get  away 
bom  the  store,  1  went  home  to  dinner,  then  returned  lor  the 
afternoon.  When  suppertime  came  I  went  home  again  to  eat 
but  afterward  I  returned  to  the  store  and  remained  there  until 
nine,  or  ten,  or  even  eleven  o  clock  at  night.  Sometimes,  if  we 
had  been  very  busy,  I  stayed  on  there  until  midnight  to  take 
care  of  the  work. 

During  the  day  we  went  about  our  work  much  more  leisurely 
than  you  do.  At  the  store  we  read  our  papers  and  wrote  our 
personal  letters.  Our  friends  dropped  in  from  time  to  time  to 
pass  the  time  of  day  and  we  did  the  same  with  others  when  we 
could  spare  a  few  minutes  away  from  the  store. 

Sometimes  your  mother,  with  one  or  more  of  the  children, 
stopped  in  at  the  store  and  talked  awhile,  or  even  met  friends 
there.  Oiten  we  had  little  gatherings  in  the  back  of  the  store. 

In  this  way  our  clays  were  spent  among  each  other,  keeping- 
up  the  old  friendships  and  making  new  ones,  living  close  to 
one  another  and  depending  upon  each  other  for  what  we  got 
out  of  our  daily  lives.  Other  means  of  entertainment  were  com¬ 
paratively  rate  and  a  trip  to  the  theatre  was  something  to  be 
t  emembered. 

II  we  wanted  to  talk  with  someone  in  the  next  block,  or  on 
the  other  side  of  town,  we  just  put  on  our  hats  and  went  there 
to  see  him.  W  hen  we  got  there  we  took  time  to  talk  about 
things  in  general,  and  it  was  the  same  when  others  came  to  our 
store.  For  many  years  there  were  no  telephones  to  shorten  out 
steps. 
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When  telephones  came,  however,  we  were  among  the  fust 
to  have  one  installed  in  our  store.  Then,  the  telephone  was 
something  to  marvel  at,  but  in  contrast  with  the  telephone  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  it  to-day  it  lei L  much  to  be  desired.  For 
years  we  had  to  have  batteries  with  them  and.  like  batteries 
everywhere,  they  often  ran  down.  To  attract  “Central”  we 
turned  a  little  crank  which  rang  a  bell,  and,  when  we  got  our 
party,  which  was  not  always  easy  to  do,  we  often  had  to  yell  at 
the  top  of  our  voices  to  make  ourselves  heard  at  the  other  end 
ol  the:  line.  Sometimes  the  lines  did  not  even  stay  in  condition 
long  enough  for  us  to  finish  our  conversation. 

File  moved  slowly  then,  but  we  made  the  most  of  what  we 
had.  Sometimes  1  am  tempted  to  think  we  were  happier  then, 
and  got  more  out  ol  our  daily  lives  because  we  took  the  time 
to  enjoy  what  we  had  and  probably  did  not  expect  so  much  as 
we  do  now. 


MV  TRAVELS 

As  1  have  said  before,  your  clear  mother  died  in  July,  1905. 
Her  loss  saddened  me  greatly  and  for  a  time  1  felt  such  griel 
that  1  hardly  knew  what  to  do. 

Added  to  this,  business  was  very  .quiet  for.  a  year  or  two  and 
as  1  did  not  have  anything  otherwise  to  fully  occupy  my  mind, 
my  grief  affected  me  so  that  my  children  took  me  in  hand 
and  practically  made  me  make  a  trip  away  from  home,  and 
from  the  scenes  and  people  1  knew,  in  ordei  to  help  me  to 
forget  my  loss. 

At  their  insistence  I  decided  to  take  an  ocean  trip  and  went 
to  New  York,  taking  a  steamer  from  there  to  South  America 
b\  way  of  the  West  Indies,  stopping  at  the  many  different  ports 
along  the  way. 

Travel  of  this  kind  was  a  new  venture  to  me,  as  it  was.  my 
first  experience  on  the  sea,  and  1  saw  so  many  strange  places, 
new  things  and  strange  people  that  it  really  greatly  benefit  led 
me.  1  got  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  out  ol  the  trip  and  upon  my 
return  home  1  'was  glad  to  feel  like  once  more  entering  into 
the  business  and  home  life  in  Wheeling, 

It  was  just  about  this  time  our  country  was  engaged  in 
building  the  Panama  Canal  and  part  of  our  trip  consisted  of 
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crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  on  the  Panama  Railroad  in 
o  1  dei  to  see  the  tremendous  work  going  on  there.  I,  still  re¬ 
member  the  Gatun  Dam  and  Gatini  Lake  which  at  that  time 
seemed  just  an  overgrown  pond. 


Among  the  many  interesting  places  at  which 
touched  during  the  trip  was  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico; 
Guba;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  Nassau,  in  the  Bahamas; 
Prince,  Haiti,  etc. 


our  ship 
Havana, 
Port  an 


I  ha\ e  been  in  practically  every  state  in  our  country  and 
have  seen  most  of  its  wonders  and  its  glories 

J  he  expedience  which  has  always  thrilled  me  most  on  any 
ol  m\  travels,  however,  was  to  see  the  Statue  ol  Liberty  upon 
my  return  from  abroad. 


MV  MEDITERRANEAN  TRIP 


My  next  tiip  took  place  about  six  years  later,  or  during  the 
winter  of  1911  and  1912.  On  this  trip  I  took  what  we  call  a 
Meditei  i  anean  Gruise  and  visited  the  various  countries  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  traveling  on  the  steamship 
Gleveland,  oi  the  Hambm  g-American  line. 

I  his  time  my  travels  took  me  to  such  places  as  the  Island 
ol  Madeira,  Morocco,  Southern  Spain,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Italy, 
Greece,  I  urkey,  Egypt,  etc.,  and  once  more  I  saw  a  world  that 
was  new  and  strange  to  me. 

It  so  happened  that  on  this  trip  I  met  a  man  from  some 
place  in  Indiana,  who,  as  I  recall,  was  in  the  quarry  business, 
quarrying  Indiana  limestone.  We  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
together  on  the  trip  and  became  quite  well  acquainted,  and 
when,  toward  the  end  of  our  cruise,  my  friend  decided  to  leave 
the  boat  “Cleveland"  and  journey  on  to  Scotland  he  tried  to 
persuade  me  to  accompany  him.  However,  I  felt  no  special 
interest  in  Scotland  and,  besides,  I  had  made  many  other  ac¬ 
quaintances  on  the  vessel  and  therefore  desired  to  stay  with  it 
until  the  end  ol  our  cruise. 

When  the  vessel  on  its  return  trip  touched  at  France  un¬ 
friend  left  the  cruise  and  went  on  to  Scotland  as  planned. 
Eater,  in  returning  to  America,  lie  left  England  on  the  big  new 
steamship  “Titanic,”  which  was  on  its  maiden  voyage  to  this 
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MV  WORLD  TOUR  IN  1913  53 

country.  As  you  will  recall,  the  union  unale  “Titanic”  struck 
an  iceberg  oil  the  coast  ol  Newfoundland  on  April  12th,  1912, 
and  sank,  and  among  the  sixteen  hundred  or  more  persons  who 
lost  their  lives  was  my  friend  from  Indiana! 

Naturally,  his  tragic  and  untimely  end  made  a  great  im¬ 
pression  on  me  and  1  there  and  then  decided  that  before  some¬ 
thing  of  tin's  kind  could  happen  unexpectedly  to  me  I  would 
so  arrange  my  affairs  that  the  interests  of  my  children  would  be 
safeguarded  and,  in  am  event,  even  though  nothing  like  that 
happened,  my  own  future  years  would  be  provided  lor. 

1  went  to  Judge  fames  Ewing,  in  W  heeling,  told  him  what 
1  wanted  and,  as  I  have  previously  mentioned,  1  executed  the 
deed  ol  trust  on  November  twenty-third,  1912. 


MV  WORLD  TOUR  IN  1913 

My  next  trip  was  what  we  call  a  world  tour  and  took  place 
in  1913.  1  left  home  in  February,  of  that  year,  and  went  to  San 
Francisco,  where  1  visited  my  daughter  Lillian,  who  had  married 
and  was  living  there. 

i 

From  San  Francisco  I  went  on  to  Llawaii,  Japan,  China, 
Manila,  Siam,  Java,  Singapore,  India,  Egypt  and  ferusalem, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  commies  ol  Europe-,  including  Germany, 
Switzerland,  loanee/  etc. 

I  spent  about  live  months  altogether  on  this  trip  and  when 
1  returned  to  New  York  City  I  was  greatly  surprised  and  pleased 
to  be  met  by  Leon  when  the  steamer  docked. 


MY  SOUTH  AMERICAN  TRIP  IN  191-1 

The  next  year  1  took  another  trip,  this  time  by  steamer  to 
Southampton  and  London,  England,  and  from  there  to  South 
America,  visiting  such  places  as  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  Brazil; 
Montevideo,  Uruguay;  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine,  etc.  From  the 
eastern  coast  ol  South  America  we  traveled  by  railroad  to  the 
western  coast,  crossing  the  Andes  Mountains  and  arriving  at 
Valparaiso,  Chile,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Here  we  again  took  the 
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steamer  and  traveled  north  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  this 
time  went  through  t lie  Panama  Canal  on  our  way  to  New 
Orleans. 

\\  lien  I  arrived  at  New  Orleans  I  decided  I  wanted  to  visit 
San  Francisco  once  again  in  order  to  see  my  daughter  Lillian 
and  her  husband,  so  I  traveled  on  to  the  west  coast  by  rail  and 
alter  spending  some  time  in  San  Francisco  1  returned  to 
Wheeling  and  took  up  the  usual  routine  ol  my  hie  once  more. 


MY  WORLD  TOUR  IN  1929 

Toward  the  end  of  1929  my  brother-in-law,  Milton  M. 
Beekman,  and  I  decided  it  would  be  a  line  thing  to  take  a  nice 
long  winter  trip  together.  1  had  not  enjoyed  anything  of  this 
kind  lor  quite  a  number  of  years  and  even  before  talking  to 
Milton  about  it  I  had  given  it  some  thought.  We  had  spent  the 
winters  of  1927-1928  and  1928-1929  together  in  Miami,  Florida, 
also  dining  the  years  we  had  been  together  on  numerous  othei 
occasions,  so  when  he  decided  to  go  with  me  I  was  greath 
pleased. 

So,  oil  December  twenty-ninth,  1929,  we  left  New  Yotk  Citv 
together  on  another  World  Cruise,  aboard  the  Red  Star  Line! 
“Belgenlancl.”  This  time  we  touched  first  at  Havana,  Cuba, 
then  on  through  the  Panama  Canal  and  up  the  West  Coast  to 
Los  Angeles  and  from  there  to  San  Francisco.  Here  I  once  more 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  my  daughter  and  her  husband,  as 
well  as  their  line  son,  Richard. 

Alter  taking  on  the  passengers  who  had  gathered  at  San 
Francisco,  we  left  there  and  went  on  to  Hawaii,  then  to  Japan, 
China,  the  Philippines,  Siam,  Java,  Singapore,  India,  Ceylon, 
Fg\pt,  Greece,  Italy,  Southern  France,  Spain  and  Gibraltar, 
and  Irom  there  back  to  New  York  City,  landing  there  on  Max 
first,  1930. 

1  had  a  line  time  on  this  voyage  and  made  many  pleasant 
acquaintances.  During  much  of  the  trip,  however,  Milton  Beck¬ 
man  was,  unfortunately,  ill;  in  fact,  he  was  never  quite  his  old 
self  afterward. 
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MV  WINTER  IN  CALIFORNIA 

As  1 1  ic  winter  ol  1930-1981  approached  I  once  more  1  cl L  the 
desire  to  spend  it  in  a  more  agreeable  climate.  Leon  and  his 
1’amily,  together  with  Mrs.  Ida  Blum,  were  living  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  having  such  a  pleasant  time  that  l  decided  to  join 
them  there. 

While  there,  ol  course,  we  visited  San  Francisco,  where  I 
once  more  enjoyed  seeing  my  daughter  Lillian  and  hci  husband, 
Jules  Coblent/. 


MV  GRANDFATHER  AND  HIS  LAM  11 A 

My  grandfather's  name  was  Levi  Frank.  He  was  born  in  the 
vear  1793  in  Europe.  He  spoke  German  and  read  Hebrew.  I 
greatly  regret  that  the  Family  records  have  not  been  preserved 
lo  tell  us  something  more  about  him;  such,  lor  instance,  as  the 
name  ol  the  town,  Or  the  province,  where  he  was  born. 

During  his  lile  he  was  married  three  times,  the  lust  two 
marriages  taking  place  in  Europe,  while  the  last  was  m  this 

counti  y. 

The  name  ol  his  lust  wife  1  cannot  tell  you,  nor  the  date 
of  their  marriage,  but  to  litis  union  there  were  born  two  chil¬ 
dren,  my  uncle,  Moses  Frank,  in  1817,  and  my  father.  Daniel 

Frank,  in  1819. 

/ 

My  grandfather’s  Inst  wife  died  fairly  early  m  lile  and  he 
married  again.  His  second  wife’s  name  was  Mollie  and  she 
became  the  mother  of  live  children,  all  born  in  Eurojje  in  the 
following order:  Marcus,  in  1830;  Abraham  L,  in  1838;  Joseph 
LL,  in  18  hi;  a  daughter,  Brina,  in  1817,  and  George,  in  1830. 

About  the  year  1817  my  uncle  Moses  emigrated  to  America. 
He  was  the  pioneer  of  the  family  in  that  respect.  Within  a  year 
al tet  ward,  or  about  1818,  my  father,  Daniel  Frank,  followed 
him  here  and  settled  in  Utica,  New  Vork. 

A  few  years  later  my  grandfather  also  decided  to  come  to 
this  country,  bringing  with  him  the  remainder  ol  his  lannlv,  and 
settled  in  Syracuse,  New  Vork,  not  far  from  where  my  lather 
had  located  previously. 
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Daniel  I' ran! ;  Cano! me  Frank 
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1 1  was  about  1854  or 
again,  his  third  wile’s  name 
here  from  Europe  and  to 
Jacob  was  born. 


1855  that  my  grandfather  married 
being-  Elba  l  ow.  She  had  also  come 
them  on  March  16th,  1856,  a  son 


My  grandfather  continued  to  live  in  Syracuse  for  the  rest  of 
his  lile;  in  lact,  both  he  and  Mollie  are  buried  there.  Ii  was 
here,  too,  the  family  grew  up. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  were,  all  told,  eight  children  in 
my  grandlathei  s  family,  seven  boys  and  one  girl. 

In  later  years  my  unde,  Moses  Frank,  located  in  New  York 
City  and  there  some  of  his  descendants  live  to-day. 


Uncle  Abaraham  1.  Frank  spent  his  earlier  years  in  Ohio, 
while  three  other  uncles,  Joseph,  George  and  Jacob,  all  located 
in  Chicago,  where  A.  I.  joined  them  and  also  died  there.  Unde 
George  frank  died  there  on  April  second,  1927,  leaving  behind 
him  his  wife.  Aunt  Rose,  and  si\  children,  Ida  Mae,  Ira,  Fee, 
Wallet,  Beatrice  and  Gerald  (a  son,  Harr\,  ha\ing  died  in 
1918).  Ida  Mae  Frank  married  my  brother-in-law,  Gabriel 
Beckman,  and  went  to  Boston  to  live.  Eater,  Gabriel  Beckman 
died,  leaving  a  daughter  Phyllis.  Ida  Mae  married  again  and  is 
now  Mrs.  Charles  Weil,  ol  Boston.  Uncle  Joseph  Frank  died 
tn  San  Francisco  in  1931. 

My  Uncle  Jake  is  still  living  in  Chicago  and  it  is  to  him  that 
i  am  indebted  lor  much  ol  the  information  I  have  been  able  to 
give  you  about  my  grandfather’s  family,  both  in  this  store  and 
in  the  lamil)  tree  I  have  attempted  to  construct  for  you. 

I  hroiighout  the  years  George  and  Jacob  alwavs  called  me 
"nephew,"  while  I,  in  turn,  although  only  two  \cars  younger 
than  one  and  actually  four  years  older  than  the  other,  alwavs 
called  them  Uncle  George  and  Uncle  Jake. 

Uncle  Jacob  Frank  attained  considerable  note  as  a  physician 
and  surgeon;  in  lact,  at  one  time  he  was  appointed  Surgeon- 
General  on  the*  stall  ol  the  governor  ol  the  State  ol  Illinois. 
Furthermore,  he  was  at  one  time  a  co-worker  with  the  Dr. 
Murphy  who  invented  the  well-known  “Murphy  Intestinal 
Button.” 
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MY  GRANDFATHER  AND  11  IS  FAMILY 


To  Uncle  Jake  and  Aunt  Sarah  was  born  a  daughter  Myna, 
in  1878. 

W  ithin  a  year  alter  he  came  to  this  country,  or  about  1849, 
my  lather,  Daniel  1'iank,  married  a  line  young  woman  whose 
maiden  name  was  Caroline  Goldsmith,  my  dear  mother.  She 
was  born  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  although  her  parents  had  come 
to  this  country  1mm  some  place  in  Jhavaria.  She  was  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  cultured  woman  and  a  tender  and  indulgent  mother. 

o  o 

Her  family  were  prominent  bakers  in  Syracuse,  and  their 
baker)  store  was  located  on  Cedar  Street,  or  on  Madison  Street. 

Father  and  molhei  continued  to  live  for  many  years  in 
Rochester,  New  York,  where  1  had  lived  as  a  youth.  Later  father 
lived  in  New  York  City  with  my  brother,  Harry,  for  a  few  years. 
Still  later  he  came  to  Wheeling  to  live  and  remained  there  for 
possibly  ten  years.  Finally,  however,  he  went  to  Chicago  and 
lived  there  until  he  passed  away,  in  1900,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one. 

t 

As  1  left  home  very  early  in  life,  and  as  my  mother’s  health 
in  her  later  years  was  very  poor,  we  had  but  little  chance  to  see 
much  of  one  another  after  I  grew  to  manhood,  although  she 
visited  your  mother  and  me  occasionally  in  our  home.  She,  too, 
passed  away  in  1900  and  both  lather  and  mother  are  buried 
in  Chicago. 

Under  the  heading  of  “T  he  Levi  Family  in  America,”  which 
follows  my  own, story,  I  have  endeavored  to  give  such  further 
information  as  l  have  been  able  to  gather  in  the  brief  time 
allowed,  not  only  of  my ■  greatgrandfather,  Levi  Frank,  but  of 
the  succeeding  generations  as  well,  down  to  my  own  greatgrand- 
children. 


NOTE 

All  the  attempts  made  to  ascertain  the  exact  location  where  our  fore¬ 
fathers  lived  in  Europe  have  been  unsuccessful  and  since  all  of  the  older 
generation,  except  Dr.  Jacob  Frank  in  Chicago,  are  gone,  he  was  also 
unable  to  give  us  definite  information. 

immigration  records  of  the  arrival  of  my  grandfather,  Daniel,  and 
great-grandfather,  Devi,  were  destroyed  in  a  fire  of  the  Immigration  Olliee 
at  C'astle  Garden,  New  York. 

1  remotely  recall  Grandfather  Daniel  Frank  telling  me  that  the  name 
“Frank”  was  different  from  what  it  was  in  Europe.  (Probably  “Freund” 
there).  When  his  brother  .Moses  came  to  this  Gountry,  the  immigration 
ollieers  did  not  understand  him  thoroughly  and  they  marked  his  name 
down  “Moses  Frank”  and  told  him  that  would  he  his  name.  The  other 
members  of  the  family  following  also  the  same  surname. 
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The  following-  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  me  from  L>r.  Jacob  Frank, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  of  November  6th,  1662. 

•‘From  the  trials  and  tribulations  that  our  forbearers  had  to  undergo, 
this  generation  who  are  privileged  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  this  happy  land 
have  much  to  be  thankful  for,  and  for  our  social  and  educational  standing 
in  the  community.  We  hope  and  expect  greater  achievements  from  our 
next  generation. 

“When  our  race  was  forced  to  leave  Spain  to  seek  homes  in  foreign 
lands,  they  became  the  unknown  and  forgotten.  For  centuries,  the  unfor¬ 
tunates  were  barely  allowed  to  exist  in  their  newly  adopted  country. 

••The  dawn  of  new  hopes  for  freedom  and  liberty  came  to  them  with 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus. 

“My  observation  from  contact  with  our  family  is:  Our  remote  and 
ancient  ancestry  came  from  patrician  stock  as  the  delicate  features,  small 
hands  and  feet  illustrate  my  point. 

“My  Father’s  second  wife  was  the  first  Jewish  woman— I  think  person 
—to  be  interred  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.t  18. >2. 

“llrother  Moses  was  the  pioneer  to  immigrate  to  IJ.  S.  A.  He  married 
a  Bavarian  girl  here.” 

LEON  II.  FRANK. 


THE  BEE  KM  AN  FAMILY 

No  story  of  our  immediate  family  would  be  complete  with¬ 
out  a  chapter  in  which  to  tell  you  something  about  your 
mother's  family,  the  Beckman’s. 

Ella’s  lather  was  Louis  Beckman.  He  was  born  in  18  Hi,  in 
Sulz-au-Forct,  near  Strassburg,  in  Alsace,  which  was  then  a  part 
of  France.  It  was  here,  too,  that  Pauline  Emsheimer  was  born, 
on  October  28,  1828.  She  had  a  brother,  Gabriel  Emsheimer,  and 
a  sister,  Bessala  Levy  Emsheimer. 

Pauline  came  to  America  with  some  cousins  by  the  name  ot 
Meyers,  who  lived  in  New  Orleans,  she  being  the  Inst  ol  her 
family  to  leave  Alsace.  Later  she  went  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
where  she  met  Louis  Beckman,  who  had  also  emigrated  to 
America,  and  here  they  were  married  by  Rabbi  Isaac  M.  Wise, 
later  settling  at  Guyandottc,  Virginia,  near  what  is  now  Hunt¬ 
ington,  West  Virginia. 

At  Guyandottc  your  grandfather  opened  a  general  stoic  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  bridge  which  then  spanned  the  Guyan- 
doite  River  at  this  point  and,  because  he  was  energetic,  enter¬ 
prising  and  well  liked  in  the  neighborhood,  he  prospered  and 
in  time  became  very  well  to  do. 

As  the  civil  Avar  approached,  Louis  Beckmans  sympathies 
were  with  the  South;  in  fact,  when  later  war  broke  out  between 
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THE  SEVEN  SONS  OF  LEVI  FRANK 
Rear,  left  to  right:  Daniel,  Jaeoh ,  Marcus ,  G( 
/'rout,  left  to  right :  Jose/ih,  Moses,  Abraham. 
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the  North  and  South  he  joined  his  friends  and  neighbors  and 
became  an  active  supporter  of  the  South.  Before  leaving  France 
he  had  served  in  the  French  army  and,  when  shortly  alter  war 
broke  out  he  joined  the  Confederate  army  and  was  assigned  to 
the  chilling  of  recruits,  his  previous  military  training  stood  him 
in  good  stead. 

The  Union  army  made  repeated  raids  through  that  part  of 
the  country  and  eventually  destroyed  the  bridge  across  the 
Cuyandotte  River  and  with  it  your  gi andlather’s  store,  taking 
him  prisoner.  With  other  prisoners  he  was  taken  northward  on 
the  way  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  but  when  the  detachment  reached 
Gallipolis,  on  the  Ohio  River,  they  halted  there  for  a  time  to 
rest  and  to  await  other  prisoners. 

In  the  meantime  your  grandmother,  with  t lie  three  children, 
Ella,  Bessie,  and  Sam,  followed  along  after  your  grandfather  as 
best  they  could,  sleeping  wherever  night  overtook  them,  some¬ 
times  even  in  the  cornfields.  Fortunately,  they  arrived  in 
Gallipolis,  Ohio,  before  the  detachment  holding  your  grand¬ 
father  had  left  for  Columbus  and  through  your  grandmother’s 
efforts  your  grandfather  was  icleased  on  his  parole  that  he 
would  take  no  further  part  in  the  war,  also  that  he  and  his 
family  would  go  to  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 

Much  of  their  property  at  Guyandotte,  Virginia,  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Union  army  and,  as  everything  else  had  to  be 
left  behind  when  your  grandfather  was  taken  north,  they  had 

//  O  ^  J 

very  little  with  which  to  begin  all  over  again  in  Wheeling.  In 
order  to  make  a  living  there,  they  opened  a  small  store. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  three  mote  children  were  born 
to  them,  Gabriel,  Milton  and  Charles. 

As  a  further  word  about  your  grandfather,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  you  to  know  that  Louis  Beckman  was  a  Mason, 
having  been  taken  into  Guyandotte  Lodge  in  I860.  In  addition, 
he  later  became  a  Royal  Arch  Mason.  Your  brother  Leon  to 
this  day  preserves  his  membership  papers  and  his  Masonic: 
apron. 

Due  to  the  hardships  to  which  they  had  been  exposed  during 
the  war,  both  your  grandfather  and  your  grandmother  had 
comparatively  poor  health  abet  the1)'  came  to  Wheeling  n  !  ;l 
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The  Heckman  Family 

H  ear ,  left  to  right:  Cal) riel,  Bessie,  Samuel. 
Front ,  left  to  right:  Charles,  Ella,  Milton. 
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was  only  a  few  years  alter  we  were  married  that  they  both 
passed  away,  your  grandfather  on  November  22,  1880,  and  your 
grandmother  on  February  22,  1882.  Both  are  buried  in 

Wheeling. 

When  your  mother  and  1  started  housekeeping  in  Martins 
Ferry  we  took  Charlie,  the  youngest  child,  into  out  home.  Eaten 
on  both  Milton  and  Gabriel  made  their  home  with  us,  as  did 
also  Sam  and  Bessie;  in  fact,  Bessie  lived  with  us  lor  possible 
lilt ee 1 1  years,  or  until  she  married  Isaac  Hirschburg.  1  hey  have 
since  passed  away,  leaving  no  children. 

I  can  truly  say  that  Bessie  Beckman  was  as  nearly  a  mother 
to  you  children  as  a  woman  could  possibly  be;  no  woman  could 
have  loved  her  nephews  and  nieces  more,  or  held  them  dearer, 
than  \ our  .Aunt  Bessie  did  you  children.  She  was  a  woman  ol 
fine  character  and  assisted  your  mother  in  bringing  you  up  and 
in  developing  your  personalities. 

Your  Uncle  Samuel  Beckman  lived  with  us  until  he  died. 


Gabriel  Beckman,  when  a  young  man,  went  to  Baltimore 
and  when  Milton  was  about  thirteen  years  old  he  followed 
him  there. 

In  our  home  some  years  later  Gabriel  met  Ida  Mac  Ftank, 


a  daughter  of  my  uncle,  George  Prank,  ol  Chicago,  and  who 
was. then  visiting  us.  As  a  result  of  this  meeting  in  our  home 
they  became  engaged  and  later  married.  Io  them  a  daughtei 
Phyllis  was  born. 


Charlie  Beckman  continued  to  make  his  home  with  us  until 
he  married  Jennie  Emsheimer.  They  have  since  both  passed 
away,  leaving  a  daughter,  Pauline  Beckman. 

As  the  Beckman  boys  grew  up  I  took  them  into  my  stoic 
as  clerks.  The  spirit  of  youth  and  adventure  caused  them  to  go 
into  business  lor  themselves  and  m  this  I  helped  them  b^ 
advancing  funds  to  get  them  started. 

Milton  married  Amy  Friedenwald  in  Baltimore  and  later 
lived  there.  They  had  two  sons,  Robert  and  Milton. 

I  just  want  to  say  here  that  no  man  ol  liner  character  than 
Milton  M.  Beckman  ever  lived;  his  honesty  and  integrity  were 
well  known  and  1  loved  him  as  a  brother.  In  later  years  lie 
became  my  companion  in  my  travels  and,  although  we  weie  of 


. 
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ail  cm i rely  clillcrcnt  temperament,  no  two  men  ever  got  alone 
better  together  than  we  did.  '  h 


During  the  summer  ol  11)30  he  became  ill  and  was  obliged 
D)  give  up  his  goll  and  other  recreations,  and  finally  on  Nov. 
Dili  he  passed  to  the  (neat  beyond.  1  missed  my  companion  of 
m.in)  years  beyond  measure  and  I  mourned  him  as  a  brother. 


MODERN  MIRACLES 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  exist  in  a  wonderful  age. 
As  1  look  back  into  the  past  and  recall  the  times  I  have  lived 
through,  the  people  1  have  known,  the  customs  and  fashions  i 
i.t\e  seen  come  and  go,  it  would  take  many  volumes  to  tell, 
'and  lor  this  1  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination,  lint  I 
ha\e  seen  many  new  things  come  into  general  use,  some  of 

them  little  short  of  miracles  to  us  when  they  were  new  and 
strange. 

When  I  was  a  little  boy  the  railroads  were  so  new  they  were 
always  a  subject  ol  interest  wherever  people  gathered,  and  the 
(oming  and  going  of  the  few  trains  there  were  was  always  an 
event  in  their  lives;  also,  a  journey  on  them  was  something  to 
be  told  about  lor  a  long  time  afterward.  In  the  years  'that 
followed  J  saw  the  railroads  spread  all  over  the  land. 

When  1  was  'a  boy  in  Syracuse  all  the  water  for  the  house¬ 
hold  had  to  be  carried  lrom  an  open  hydrant  on  the  street 
(perhaps  only  one  such  hydrant  to  the  block).  Possibly  because 
as  a  boy  at.  home  I  carried  many,  many  buckets  of  water  from 
such  hydrants  I  regarded  their  passing  with  much  relief. 
E'en  as  hue  as  the  year  1  was  married,  we  still  had  to  depend 
oil  these  street  hydrants  for  the  water  for  our  household  use  in 
Martins  Eerrv. 

j 

When  later  it  became  the  practice  to  pipe  water  directly 
1,110  t,lc  homes  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  great  step  forward  had 
been  taken,  yet  1  still  remember  the  meager  and  humble  fittings 
we  used,  such  as  you  can  scarcely  imagine  in  this  day. 

It  seemed  like  man)  years  alter  that  belorc  eve  were  able  to 
have  such  a  thing  as  a  stationary  bathtub  in  our  home.  We 
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were  among  the  earliest  ones  in  Wheeling  to  have  sueh  a  bath¬ 
tub  and  1  want  to  assure  yon  that  it  wasn  t  a  shiny,  white  poi- 
{ elain  tnb,  such  as  you  all  have  to-day!  Our  lirst  tub  was  made 
of  sheet  /inc,  all  soldered  together  and  then  built  into  a  wooden 

frame! 

Later  we  contrived  means  to  supply  ourselves  with  hot  watei 
and  inside  toilet  in  our  homes.  The  lirst  lew  families  to  have 
such  a  luxury  told  the  neighborhood  about  it  without  stint. 
Vet  to-day  we  are  all  so  accustomed  to  the  many  com  I  or  ts  and 
conveniences  of  our  modern  homes  that  we  hardly  realize  that 
once  kings,  even,  did  not  have  such  luxuries. 

When  I  was  a  little  boy  the  telegraph  was  still  so  new  that 
a  telegram  was  something  to  marvel  at;  however,  had  someone 
then  attempted  to  tell  his  neighbors  ol  the  day  when  we  would 
have  the  incandescent  lamp,  the  phonograph,  the  wireless,  the 
radio,  or  television  or  airplanes,  he  would  have  been  lortunate 
to  have  escaped  trial  lor  insanity! 

We  were  among  the  lirsL  families  to  install  natural  gas  in 
our  home,  so  here ‘was  another  luxury  for  us!  At  that  time  no 
one  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  a  meter  to  measure  the  gas  (oi 
even  the  water)  we  used.  We  just  burned  all  the  gas  we  wanted 
to  and  paid  so  much  a  year  lor  it. 

When  electricity  came  into  common  use  1  promptly  had  om 
store  wired  lot  it,  and  shortly  afterward  1  installed  it  in  our 
home  as  well.  The  first  Edison  electric  light  bulb  seen  in 
Wheeling  was  the  one  I  placed  in  my  store  window  and  alter 
the  current  was  tinned  on  and  the  light  burned  successfully 
everybody  in  all  the  neighboring  districts  came  to  my  store  to 
see  “the  candle  burning  in  a  bottle!”  I  remember  this  particu¬ 
larly  well,  for  it  was  just  about  Idly  years  ago,  and  served  as  a 

big  advertisement. 

I  saw  one  ol  die  greatest  engineering  projects  of  our  time, 
namely,  the  Panama  Canal,  during  the  course  ol  its  construction 
and  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  tremendous  work  being  done 
iJiere.  Now  we  travel  through  it  on  some  luxurious  steamer  anti 
take  it  as  a  matter  ol  course. 

I  have  seen  the  automobile  grow  lroiit  its  very  inlancy  to 
the  stage  where  many  millions  of  them  crowd  the  toads. a 


' 
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over  the  country.  I  liave  lived  in  the  age  that  brought  the  sub- 
marine  and  the  airplane  into  pet  lec  tion;  1  ha\e  seen  the  devel¬ 
opment  ol  our  mighty  steam  and  electric  trains  that  make  light 
ol  distances  that  once  seemed  beyond  the  reach  of  all  but  the 
hat  chest ,  and  1  have  traveled  up  and  down  the  world  on  tremen¬ 
dous  ocean  vessels  that  seemed  almost  a  world  in  themselves. 

\\  hen  J  was  young  most  people  lived  and  died  without 
traveling  more  than  a  lew  miles  Irom  then  birthplace,  yet  to-day 
even  the  humblest  seem  to  find,  means  to  visit  beyond  the 
horizon. 

It  uly,  I  am  a  lortunate  man  to  have  lived  in  such  a  won¬ 
derful  a  i»  e ! 

O 


MV  VIEWS  ON  RELIGION 

My  parents  were  of  the  Orthodox  Jewish  faith,  but  while 
deeply  religious  themselves  they  were  tolerant  of  others.  At  the 
same  time,  they  conducted  their  home  and  furnished  their  table 
in  strict  accord  with  the  teachings  of  the  Mosaic  laws.  In  their 
youth  Reformed  Judaism,  as  we  have  it  to-day,  was  almost 
unknown,  especially  in  Europe. 

1  cm  not  recall,  after  1  grew  up,  that  either  of  my  parents 
insisted  that  either  ol  we  children  try  to  observe  all  the  tenets 
ol  our  lailh  and  pf  our  early  training,  so  after  1  left  home  and 
mingled  with  others  than  those  ol  our  laith  1  became  very  much 
broadened,  although  1  have  always  continued  to  be  a  membet 
ol  a  Jewish  temple. 

In  Wheeling  I  took  an  active  part  in  the  building  of  the 
temple  there  in  order  that  my  children  might  receive  the  great 
benefits  to  be  had  in  learning  of  the  good  that  is  in  Judaism. 

Alter  Ella  and  1  were  married  we  ceased  to  observe  many 
ol  the  Mosaic  laws,  particularly  those  with  regard  to  out  food, 
lot  we  realized  that  living  as  we  were  in  a  widely  different 
climate  and  under  greatly  improved  conditions,  as  compared 
with  those  which  originally  brought  about  the  Mosaic:  laws,  it 
was  no  longer  necessary  lot  us  to  follow  those  ancient  title's  lot 
the  preservation  d  am  health  and  well  being. 
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1  have  lived  with  and  gone  among  people  of  the  Christian 
faith,  as  well  as  the  Mohammedan  faith;  the  Zoroastrian,  Shinto, 
Buddhist  and  Brahmin  faiths,  and  have  even  been  familiar  with 
some  of  the  seels  among  these  religions,  and  in  observing  them 

O  D  D 

1  have  found  much  of  good  in  each  of  them  because  I  have  been 
sympathetic  and  realized  that  in  their  special  methods  of  wor¬ 
ship  and  in  their  daily  customs  those  of  these  varied  beliefs  were 
all  striving  toward  a  common  goal  of  happiness. 

So  in  your  daily  lives  be  charitable  to  those  about  you  and 
willing  to  help  one  another.  Look  for  the  good  that  is  in  this 
world  and  you  will  always  find  it.  Above  all,  be  good  citizens  ol 
our  wonderful  country  and  raise  your  children  to  be  likewise. 


OUR  TWENTY-EI Fi  ll  WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY 


Your  mother  and  I  celebrated  our  twenty-fifth  wedding  an¬ 
niversary  on  May  fifth,  1899.  Not  alone  was  this  an  anniversary, 
it  was  an  event  on  which  to  celebrate  twenty-five  ol  the  happiest 
vears  of  my  life  and  l  am,  indeed,  thankful  that  your  mother 
lived  to  enjoy  it  with  me.  At  that  time  there  were  seven  of  you 
children,  for  little  Alma  was  still  with  us,  and  to  have  you  all 
around  us  on  such  an  occasion  gave  your  mother  and  me  the 
greatest  joy.  Then,  too,  as  memory  carries  me  back  to  that  clay 
1  recall  the  many  close  friends  whose  presence  with  us  and 
whose  kindly  interest  helped  to  make  it  a  clay  to  be  long 
remembered. 

On  this  occasion  1  gave  your  mother  a  cliamond-ancl-pearl 
sunburst,  containing  a  large  center  diamond,  representing 
myself.  Radiating  from  this  were  eight  smaller  diamonds  to 
represent  our  eight  children,  while  surrounding  these  were 
twenty-five  pearls,  significant  ol  our  twenty-five  years  ol  happy 
married  life. 

This  token.  I  have  since  given  to  Leon,  who  in  turn  will  pass 
it  on  to  the  oldest  male  child  in  the  family  as  an  heirloom,  he 
in  turn  to  do  likewise,  and,  as  each  son  succeeds  to  it,  1  sincerely 
trust  it  may  bring  to  y>u  the  same  happiness  Ella  and  1  found 
together. 
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MV  LATER  YEARS 

liy  the  lime  I  had  readied  seventy-five  I  had  disposed  of  all 
m)  leal  properly,  saving  only  our  burial  lot  in  the  Mount  Wood 
ccmetei),  in  'which  your  moilier  rests,  leaving  just  room  enough 
lor  me  when  my  time  comes.  Foi  the  continued  care  of  t his,  out 
last  resting  place,  1  have  provided  in  my  will. 

Elsewhere  in  my  story  1  have  told  you  of  the  various  trips  I 
have  taken,  that  is,  those  worthy  of  particular  mention.  In  my 
later  years,  however,  1  have  gotten  great  pleasure  in  taking 
many  shorter  trips  while  visiting  you,  my  children. 

•  Although  lot  many  years  1  have  established  my  legal  resi¬ 
dence  in  Wheeling,  my  place  in  the  family  of  my  daughter, 
Marie,  and  her  husband,  Sylvan  Blum,  has  long  seemed  like 
home  to  me.  They,  with  their  daughters,  Eleanor  and  Sylvia, 
have  been  wonderful  to  me  and  I  am  not  unappreciative  of  the 
responsibilities  they  have  assumed  and  the  loving  kindnesses 
they  have  shown  me. 

J  hen,  too,  I  have  seen  much  dining  these  years  of  my 
daughter  Pauline  and  her  husband,  Charles  Sonneborn,  as  well 
as  their  two  fine  boys. 

Al )  claughtei s  Lillian,  Pauline  and  Marie  were  all  lovely, 
street  girls  and  are  now  splendid  women  and  good  mothers.  All 
ol  my  daughters  have  made  me  very  happy  with  their  love  and 
the  many  evidences  ol  the  consideration  they  have  shown  me 
1  o  lhcm  1  °wc  much,  indeed,  lot  their  wonderful  care  of  me 
last  year  during  my  long  sick  spell;  in  fact,  I  am  very  grateful 
lot  the  concern  which  all  ol  you,  my  children,  showed  for  me¬ 
at.  that  tune  and  lor  the  many  comforts  you  thoughtfully  pro¬ 
Dm  mg  the  year  1915  Leon  and  Harry  moved  from  Wheeling 
to  Detrpit,  Michigan.  Many,  many  times  I  have  traveled  there¬ 
to  visit  them  m  these  last  seventeen  years  and  1  have  not  only 
gotten  great  enjoyment  out  of  seeing  them  from  time  to  time 
and  ol  talking  with  them  about  many  things,  but  here,  too  it 
has  been  a  wonderful  thing  to  sec  five  more  grandchildren 

growing  up  so  fine  and  preparing  to  take  their  places  in  the 
world. 
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MV  SHVHN  rV-KII-TH  ttIRTHDAY 


i  am  thank! ul  to  have  lived  to  see  altogether  twelve  of  as 
line  grandchildren  in  the  families  oi  my  sons  and  daughters  as 
c\ei  gladdened  the  heart  oi  a  grandparent.  I  have  even  been 
blessed  with  a  little  great-granddaughter  and  great-grandson! 
1  am  a  lortunate  man! 

On  .March  twenty-filth,  1.920,  Nellie  Malone  Frank,  my  son 
Sol  s  wile,  died  at  the  age  ol  thirty-eight  years,  leasing,  besides 
Sol,  their  two  children,  Eleanor  Virginia  and  John  Malone 
E im nk.  1  his  was  a  sad  blow  to  Sol  and  lie  survived  his  wife  less 
than  a  year,,  for  on  January  tenth,  1927,  he,  too,  passed  away. 

1  loin  t hen  on  1  have  been  cpiite  active  in  looking  alter 
Eleanor  and  Jackie  in  many  ways.  I  have  made  many  trips  to 
then  home  at  Massillon,  Ohio,  where  they  lived  with  their 
mot het  s  people,  and,  more  recently,  to  Cleveland,  where 
Eleanor  has  lived. 

1  have  not  only  endeavored  to  look  alter  their  affairs  and  to 
smooth  theii  way  in  hie  but,  also,  to  counsel  and  guide  them 
as  they  grow  up.  It  has  been  good  lor  me  at  my  time  of  life  to 
know  that  1  can  still  be  ol  help  to  those  who  need  me  and  to 
see  Eleanoi  developing  into  a  line  young  woman,  and  her 
brother  John  giving  promise  for  the  future,  has  well  rewarded 
me. 


MV  SEVENTY-FIFTH  BIRTHDAY 

On  December  nineteenth,  1927,  I  arrived  at  my  seventy-fifth 
birthday.  All  of  you  children  fell  that  this  event  should  be 
celebrated  in  a  manner  that  would  live  long  iii  our  memories 
and  in  this  feeling  1  was  glad  to  join  you,  lor  to  me  it  was  a 
great  occasion. 

Once  again  I  had  around  me  all  my  living  children,  with 
their  wives  and  their  husbands  and  their  clear  children,  as  well 
as  a  lew  close  friends,  and  we  had  a  glorious  reunion.  For  this 
special  occasion  my  daughter,  Lillian,  and  her  husband  traveled 
here  from  their  home  in  San  Francisco.  Altogether,  our  gather¬ 
ing  was  of  such  si/e  that  in  order  to  celebrate  the  occasion 
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fittingly  we  all  went  to  the  McLurc  House,  in  Wheeling,  where 
our  anniversary  dinner  was  served. 

This  event,  with  our  twenty-fifth  wedding  anniversary  in 
1899,  and  the  happy  marriages  of  you,  my  children,  and  of  my 
grandchildren,  constitute  some  ol  the  most  memorable  events 
of  my  life. 


THE  ROCK  GARDEN  MEMORIAL 

During  the  summer  of  1929  my  five  children,  Pauline, 
Lillian,  Marie,  Leon  and  Harry,  and  their  families  undertook, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Wheeling  Public  Park  Commission,  the 
construction  of  a  beautiful  rock  garden  and  pool  in  Wheeling 
Park  as  a  memorial  to  my  dear  wife  and  your  mother. 

Phis  has  now  been  in  existence  for  about  three  years,  and 
since  the  various  plants  and  the  shrubbery  have  gotten  well 
established,  it  has  become  a  beauty  spot;  in  fact,  one  of  the 
points  of  interest  in  Wheeling  Park  and,  as  such,  a  source  ol 
continued  satisfaction  to  all  of  our  family.  This  memorial  has 
been  suitably  marked  with  a  bron/c  memorial  tablet. 

For  the  care  and  upkeep  of  this  fine  memorial  I  am  arrang¬ 
ing  to  leave  in  trust  with  Security  Trust  Company,  ol  \\  heeling, 
funds  sufficient  for,  that  purpose. 

Also,  I  wish  to  mention  here  that  about  thirty  years  ago  as 
a  memorial  to  my  dear  wife’s  memory  we  outfitted  a  room  in 
die  Wheeling  General  Hospital.  More  recently,  or  during  1929, 
Leon  and  Harry  provided  a  room  in  the  new  (dace  Hospital 
Annex,  at  the  corner  ol  John  R.  Street  and  Willis  Avenue,  in 
Detroit,  in  honor  ol  their  clear  Mother. 


RETROSPECT 

During  the  many  years  I  lived  in  Wheeling  I  engaged  from 
time  to  time  in  various  public  activities,  in  addition  to  con¬ 
ducting  my  own  business. 
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Among  these,  I  was  a  member  ol  the  Wheeling  Chamber  of 
Commence.  Also,  1  have  long  been  a  member  ol  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  1  was  one  of  the  men  respon¬ 
sible  for  building  their  temple  in  Wheeling,  acting  as  vice- 
president  ol  the  Building  Committee. 

loom  time  to  time  as  new  industries  came  to  Wheeling  1 
invested  m  them  and  did  what  I  could  to  assure  their  success, 
!<)l  1  h'h  that  in  then  good  fortune  I  could  look  lor  my  own 
as  well. 

I  never  sought  public  office  in  my  life,  nor  did  1  strive  for 
the  high  places,  oi  the  limelight,  or,  in  1  act,  to  be  conspicuous 
among  others  in  an)  wa),  but,  rather,  1  preferred  the  peaceful 
(jmel  ol  my  own  life,  my  family,  my  business,  f  urthermore,  the 
satisfaction  1  had  in  helping  others  to  attain  the  higher  places 
was  a  greater  reward  than  to  have  occupied  them  myself. 

Al\  cluel  ambition  has  always  been  to  be  a  good  citi/.en,  to 
icai  my  lamily  in  comfort,  and  to  give  them  every  lac i  1  i t \  at  m\ 
command  to  enable  them  in  turn  to  become  good  citizen.^ 
hoping,  perhaps,  that  some  one  of  my  children,  or  possibly  a 
grandchild,  would  in  time  bring  more  than  usual  honor  to 
our  name.  , 

It  has  always  been  my  pleasure  to  earn  my  own  way  in  life*. 
:,n(l  ^lal  1  able  through  the  years  to  accumulate 

enough  not  only  to  give  me  independence  of  others,  but  to 
assist  others  as  well,  has  fully  repaid  me  for  my  own  efforts  in 
the  earlier  years. 

Mins  I  have  been  able  to  aid,  both  financially  and  morally, 
ni)  own  lamily,  as  well  as  the  family  of  my  clear  wife,  and  many 
olheis,  too.  Best  ol  all,  1  have  been  spared  to  do  this  within  the* 
term  of  my  life.  In  my  living  trust  I  have  already  disposed 
among  you  my  accumulation,  except  such  part  of  the  principal 
and  income  that  I  may  recpiire  during  my  life. 


•  ' 
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CONCLUSIONS 


CONCLUSIONS 

.As  m  the  years  to  come  you  read  this,  my  dear  children,  my 
g)  andc  hildren  and  my  great-granc  lrildren,  you  will  understand 

u^his  ol  ni)'  lilca  In  return,  I  hope  to  receive 
lioin  all  ol  you,  while  I  live,  all  your  good  wishes,  all  your 
i espect ,  and  all  ol  your  kind  and  thoughtlul  consideration  while 
I  am  among  )ou  to  enjoy  these.  Let  these  tributes  he  bestowed 
upon  me  now  and  take  the  place  ol  the  dowers  that  others 
receive  only  alter  they  are  gone. 

.Alter  my  spirit  has  departed  this  good  old  world  1  desire 
over  me  only  the  simplest  ol  ceremonies,  just  those  consistent 
with  the  due  observance  ol  our  faith,  and,  above  all,  1  ask  that 
1  here  be  no  mourning  among  you;  think,  rather,  of  the  many 
happy  years  we  have  been  spared  to  each  other. 

I hroughout  the  years  it  has  ever  been  my  aim  to  bring 
closer  together  all  the  members  ol  my  family,  wherever  and 
whenever  possible,  so  that  the  bond  between  you  mieht  thereby 
be  kept  strong  and  clear.  1  have.*  labored  to  keep  alive  the  love 
lor  each  other  that  only  a  united  lamily  can  feel.  II  this  should 
continue  through  the  years  to  come  1  will  consider  it  the  greatest 
tribute  and  the  lines!  monument  to  me  that  can  be  erected  in 
my  honor. 

1  o-day  when  I  see  gathered  here  before  me  you,  my  sons 
and  daughters,  together  with  your  children,  you  who  have  come 
bom  nearby  and  Irom  great  distances  to  honor  me  on  this 
anniversary,  my  heart  fills  with  joy  and  I  can  say  that  it  is  one 
ol  the  happiest  clays  ol  my  life.  You  could  bestow  no  greater 
honor  upon  me. 

Again  1  say,  I  am  a  fortunate  man! 


' 

•  ’I  . 
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MY  1. Kill  II  K  1H  lilRIHDAY 


MY  EIGHTI ETH  BIRTH DAY 

My  eightieth  birthday  celebration  was,  indeed,  a  gala  allair. 

My  children  and  their  wives  and  husbands  and  many  of  my 
grandchildren,  all,  in  1  act,  who  could  possibly  attend  were 
there  and  they,  with  some  close  lriends  ol  the  family,  made 
quite  a  gathering. 

My  daughter,  Lillian,  had  coine  to  Wheeling  especially  lor 
the  occasion  and  she,  together  with  my  daughters  Pauline  and 
Marie,  helped  me  to  plan  for  this  event  and  otherwise  did  nun  It 
to  make  it  a  great  success. 

Although  my  anniversary  actually  came  on  Monday,  Decem¬ 
ber  nineteenth,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  had  to  travel 
Ironi  distant  places  we  decided  to  celebrate  on  Sunday,  the 
eighteenth,  instead. 

To  accommodate  everyone  comfortably,  out  principal 
gathering  and  family  dinner  was  held  at  the  Windsor  Hotel  and 
here  we  sat  clown  around  a  long  table  loaded  with  all  the  deli- 
cacies  of  the  season.  A  wonderful  birthday  cake  with  many 
candles  reminded  me  that  1  was  passing  another  milestone  along 
the  way,  and  also  proved  a  great  attraction  for  the  children. 

Red  roses  and  poinsett  ias,  with  holly  and  smilax,  lent  a  note 
ol  seasonable  cheer  to  the  occasion  and,  altogether,  we  had  a 
wonderful  time,  my  great  regret  being  that  there  were  some  of 
my  dear  ones  who  could  not  be  with  me. 

To  add  to  my  pleasure,  I  received  many  beautiful  gilts. 
Then,  too,  it  gave  me  the  greatest  satislac  t  ion  to  rec  eive  main 
letters  and  telegrams  from  distant  places,  evidence  that  1  was 
remembered  once  more  In  my  dear  relatives,  and  not  only  my 
own  friends  but  man)  friends  of  the  members  ol  my  family. 

Following  the  dinner  1  held  a  reception  for  those  who  wished 
to  come  and  thus  between  the  hours  ol  four  and  six  l  had  the 
added  joy  and  pleasure1  of  shaking  hands  once  more1  with  many 
of  my  relatives  and  good  friends  who  had  come  from  far  and 


. 


' 


I*  I 
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.MV  KIGIITIKTH  BIRTHDAY 


il 

near  lo  congratulate  me  and  to  express  their  good  wishes,  addi¬ 
tional  assurance  that  a  man  may  have  much  wealth  in  this 
world  that  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of  money. 

My  daughters  have  provided  a  beaut  il  ul  book  in  which  1 
shall  preserve  the  wonderful  letters  and  telegrams  that  came  to 
me  on  this  occasion  from  governors  of  states,  mayors  of  cities, 
a  duel  justice,  and  others  in  high  places. 

beside  these,  and  none  the  less  treasured,  will  be  those  let- 
teas  of  appreciation  from  the  old  ladies’  homes  and  the  alllictecl 
at  the  hospitals  to  whom  1  had  sent  flowers  and  refreshments. 
Still  more  cherished  are  the  childish  notes  of  thanks  from  the 
little  ones  in  the  orphan  asylum  where  I  had  sent  both  toys  and 
refreshments,  so  that  all  might  share  with  me  m\  blessings  on 
tins  clay. 

In  lu tu re  years,  as  J  turn  the  pages  one  by  one,  I  hope  to 
live  over  again  every  minute  of  this  happy  day  and  recall  grate- 
f ully  the  love  my  family  have  shown  me  and  the  evidence  of 
esteem  on  the  part  of  my  good  friends. 


Truly,  I  am  a  fortunate  man! 
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,\I embers  of  family  who  were  unable  to  ronie  !<»  Wheeling  for  my  eightieth 

birthday,  all  taken  about  this  time. 
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iVHEKLINO  REGISTER,  SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  18,  1 

William  H.  Frank  Honored  On 

Occasion  of  80th  Birthday  1 


Relatives  of  Wheeling: 
Man  Guests  at  Din¬ 
ner  Party  Today 


Reaches  80th  Year 


Elalno  Frank;  H.  J.  L.  Frank,  Jun¬ 
ior'.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jules  Coblentz 
(nee  Lillian  Frank)  and  their  son, 
Richard  Coblentz  of  San  Francisco, 
California;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
!..  Sormehorn  (neo  Pauline  Frank) 
and  their  children.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
(diaries  L.  Sonneborn,  Jr.  and  their 
Infant  son,  Charles  L.  Sonneborn, 
3rd;  Robert  M-  Sonneborn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sylvan  H.  Blum 
(nee  Mario  Frank)  and  their  two 
daughters  of  Bellaire,  Ohio,  Eleanor 
Virginia  and  Sylvia  Mao  Ilium; 
Mrs.  M.  Sonneborn;  Mrs.  Ida  Blum 
of  Detroit;  Mrs.  H.  Lambert  of  De¬ 


troit;  Mrs.  M.  Erankcnau  of  San 
Francisco.  California;  Mr.  S 
Frankenau  of  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Weil 
of  Boston.  Massachusetts:  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Sidney  Rcichuri ;  Mrs.  Jlattie 
Levy  of  New  York;  Miss  Cora 
Emslieiiner,  Mr  will  Kinsheimer, 
Mrs.  Bello  Svhlesinger,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Max  Holdsiein  of  Akron.  Ohio; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Fink  of  Bel¬ 
laire,  Ohio. 
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Mr.  William  H  K'raok  la  (lyina 
a  dinner  this  roming  Sunday  al  tht 
V|liiiJ«or  Hotel,  the  a/falr  to  cele 
t-rate  hN  r|gb(jeth  birthday  anni¬ 
versary  *  hUh  occurn  that  day  in¬ 
vitation,.,  for  tho  dinner  have  been 
limited  to  relative*  of  the  boat  in¬ 
cluding  hJa  rblldren.  grandchJJ- 
Uren.  Kreat-rrar.dtUlldren  and  a 
|  few  close  relatives.  The  dinner  will 
be  beautifully  appointed  and  la  to 
he  served  at  one  o'clock  In  one  of 
the  private  dining  rooms  of  the 
hotel,  a  huge  blrtbday  cake  will 
form  tbe  crnterplete  for  the  table 
with  lighted  tapers  In  crystal  can 
delabra  and  bowla  of  fresh  flowers 
forming  the  principal  decoration. 

In  the  afternoon  an  Informal  re¬ 
ception  will  take  place  at  the 
»o:H  The  hours  to  bo  from  four 
I  until  six  o’clock  No  cards  are  be 
lug  issued  for  the  re  eptlon  but 
'Mends  and  a^qua'plffncr %  of  Mr 
Frank  are  invited  to  at  end 

i  ho  e  ‘  i v  oil  to  ihe  ii.'Mirr  are 
Mrs.  Loon  Ji_  *V«ok- 
and  melr  three  children,  Robert 
Henry  and  Hatty  Mae  of  Detroit.' 
MiahlKan.  Miss  Eleanor  Virginia 
JU«I  Jack  Meek  man  of  ClvveJaix) 
«»hi«i  Mr.  and  Mr#  ||  J  l  KYank 
f  JK-troh  and  their  two  children 
Mr.  and  Mrs  William.  H  Prank 
t'd  and  their  small  daugliter,  Ruth 
/•-Ulna  Prank.  If.  J.  L  Frank.  Jun- 
•or;  Mr  and  Mrs  Jules  Coblenlz 
inee  1. Milan  Fraqk)  and  Ibelr  ton. 
Richard  Cohlentr  of  San  hYanclsco. 
California,  Mr  and  Mrs  Charles 
L.  Sonneboru  ineu  Pauline  Frank/ 
and  their  children,  Mr  and  Mrs 
Charles  L  Sonoeborn  Jr  and  their 
infant  son,  Charles  L  Sonneborn 
3rd.  ftobert  M  Sonneborn 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Sylvau  H  Blum 
Marie  Frank)  and  their  two 
l.nis’htera  of  Bell^lre,  Ohio  Eleanor 
rginla  and  Sjhli  Mao  Blum. 

>H«  M  Sonneborn.  Mrs  Ida  Blum 
:  Detroit  Mrs.  H  Lambert  of  l>e- 
rolt  .  Mrs.  M  Praukcnau  of  San 
PrnnrlMco,  California;  Mi  s 
l-'rHnkenau  of  Sun  Francisco,  Pali 
fl,rni  i  Mr  and  Mrs  t  hurlt  j.  U>n 
of  Horton.  Mns«ai  hu.setts .  -Mr  and 
Mrs.  Sidney  Ken  hart;  Mrs  Hattie 
*^vy  of  New  York  Miss  Cora 
Kin sli rimer,  Mr  will  Lu.sheliner 
Mrs.  Bello  Schlrslnger  Mr  and 
Mrs  Max  Holdsie  n  of  Akron.  Ohio  . 

Mr  and  Mr-  Alfred  Pink  of  Ft  l 
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The  Levi  Frank  Family  in  America 


LEVI  FRANK  Horn  179'$,  in  Fit  rope.  Died  about  1H7S  in  Syracuse, 

(General ion  I  N.  Y.,  and  buried  there. 

lie  was  married  three  times,  twice  in  Europe 
and  once  in  America. 

Mis  lit st  wile’s  name  was  . . ,  and  by  her  be  had  two  sons,  Moses 

and  Daniel.  She  died  in  Europe. 

His  second  wile's  name  was  Mollie,  . ,  and  b\  her  he  had  five 

children,  Marcus,  Abraham  I.,  brina  Elizabeth,  Joseph  II.  and  George,  all  born  in 
Kurope.  Mollie  died  in  Syracuse  anil  was  buried  there. 

1 1 is  third  wile’s  name  was  Elka  l  ow.  I  hey  were  married  in  Syracuse  about 
I  So  l  or  1 855,  and  by  her  he  had  one  son,  Jacob. 

l.evi  Frank  emigrated  to  America  about  ISot),  bringing  with  him  Mollie,  Marcus, 
Abraham,  brina,  Joseph  anil  George,  and  settled  in  Syracuse,  N.  't  . 


1  he  following  interesting  information  in  regard  to  l.evi  1* rank  was  supplied  to 
Mrs.  Jules  Coblent/  by  Dr.  Jacob  Frank,  bis  youngest  son,  during  her  interview 
with  him  in  bis  borne  in  Ghicago,  111.,  on  December  II,  1992: 

“Levi"  Frank  was  a  tall,  powerful  man,  over  six  I  eel  in  height,  broad  ol  shoulder 
and  small  ol  waist,  what  we  would  call  an  athletic  build.  I  recall  seeing  him  lilt, 
unassisted,  a  barrel  ol  Hour  horn  a  wagon. 

His  forbears  were  believed  to  be  patricians.  He  was  a  descendant  ol  a  lamilv 
that  left  Spain  during  the  period  of  the  Imposition,  and  some  ol  bis  ancestors  set¬ 
tled  in  Portugal,  France,  Germanv  and  Holland.  He  and  his  lamilv  were  considered 
well  educated  for  that  time. 

He  bad  thorough  training  in  agriculture,  including  an  expert  knowledge  ol 
horses  and  cattle,  bis  reputation  lot  ibis  being  well  known  in  the  community.  In 
addition,  be  bad  at  one  time  followed  the  trade  of  miller,  because  of  ibis  knowledge 
and  training  be  found  employment  as  overseer  ol  a  dukes  estate  in  Russia. 

The  incident  which  led  to  bis  leaving  Russia  is  as  follows: 

A  local  rule  was  passed,  requiting  till  men  to  wear  short  beards.  Now  Levi 
bail  a  line,  long  beard,  which  be  kept  immaculate,  and  of  which  be  was  very  proud, 
mi  Ik;  continued  to  weat  it  long  in  disobedience  ol  the  rule. 

As  be  returned  to  the  duke's  estate  one  evening,  alter  a  bricl  absence,  be  was 
seized  by  two  guards,  who  attempted  to  cut  oil  bis  heard  with  their  sabres,  being 
quick-tempered  and  powerful,  be  picked  up  both  ol  these  guards  and  handled  them 
so  roughly  that  they  were  both  stunned. 

lie  immediately  reported  the  cit  cumstances  to  the  duke,  who  told  him  that  bis 
life,  thereafter,  would  not  be  sale  in  Russia,  and  be  would  accordingly  help  him 
to  wet  awav  that  very  night.  1  lie  duke  furnished  him  with  horses,  a  wagon  and  a 
trailer,  together  with  funds  sullicienl  to  enable  him  to  cross  the  border  and  make 
bis  way  to  a  seaport  in  some  other  F.uropean  country  where  be  could  obtain  passage 
to  America,  where  bis  two  oldest  sons  had  already  preceded*  him.  So  that  night 
Levi,  with  bis  wife  and  four  sons  and  the  daughter,  left  Russia. 

At  the  time,  one  of  the  children,  Joseph,  was  sick  with  scarlet  fever,  but  they 
bundled  him  up  well,  and  in  due  time  be  recovered.  George,  the  youngest  child, 
was  only  about  six  weeks  old  when  they  lelt. 

Alter  a  long  overland  trip  in  the  wagon,  much  of  the  distance  being  covered  at 
night  they  arrived  at  the  seaport  ol  Hamburg,  Germany,  from  where  they  took  a 
sailing  vessel  lor  America. 
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It  was  necessary  lt»i  the  lainiiy  to  seal  re  all  ol  their  provisions  lor  the  long  lrj,, 
on  ihe  boat  in  aihanee  ol  sailing,  and  the  ship  was  at  sea  lor  more  than' three 
months,  l>m  the)  finally  landed  at  New  York  City. 

Ihmiig  piatlitall)  no  knowledge  ol  the  English  language,  he  round  it  dillienlt 
uhen  he  arnyctl  m  this  country,  to  secure  work  at  his  trade,  that  ol  miller,  so  at 
Inst  he  sold  things  as  best  he  could,  from  door  to  door.  Soon  he  accumulated  funds 
MillKiem  to  start  a  provision  store,  and  in  this  he  also 'sold  hay,  grain,  etc. 

latter,  he  (halted  lrom  this  into  dealing  in  horses  and  cattle,  of  which  he  Intel 
expeit  knowledge,  and  this  business  he  iol lowed  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Mollie,  his  second  wile,  was  a  well  educated  woman  of  good  class,  although 
education  among  women  at  that  time  was  exceptional,  and  it  was  she  who  educated 
most  ol  her  children. 

It  was  not  long  after  arriving  at  New  York  that  the  family  went  to  Sx  rac  use. 
N.  'i .,  and  settled  there.  It  was  here  that  I.cvi  and  Mollie  both  died. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  thus  recount  the  escape  from  Russia  of  I.evi  and  his 
lamilv,  and  their  travels  across  much  of  Europe  to  the  port  of  Hamburg,  from 
whence  they  sailed  lor  America.  In  many  respects  their  experiences  are  comparable 
to  the  exploits  ol  the  early  pioneers  in  out  West,  during  the  “Covered  Wagon  l)a\s.” 

NOTE 

As  late  as  January  16th,  IDT!,  Dr.  .Jacob  Drank  has  written  further  as  follows: 

“Mv  T\he  !,’r7,of  sheets  of  yowt  book,  and  under  the  heading  of 

•'  Co  andfathei  and  His  I’anuly”,  r  can  offer  you  the  following  correction: 

1  .e\  i  Hank  was  horn  in  Rats/k,  Russia  l’oland.  He  emigrated  from  Rats/k  to 
Hamburg  with  his  wife  and  family  in  a  covered  wagon,  and  from  Haml>ur<»  they 
took  passage  to  America.” 


MOSES  FRANK 

Cen.  2 

Oldest  son  of  Levi 
and  His  first  Wile 


Uoin  1X17,  in  Europe.  Died  in  Washington,  1).  C. 

He  married  Labette  . . who  had 

come  to  America  from  Havana;  Oermany.  To  them 
were  horn  three  sons,  Mark.  William  and  Reuben, 
and  a  daughter,  Jennie. 

Moses  was  the  first  of  the  Levi  Frank  family  to 
In  his  later  years  he  lived  in  Washington,  1).  C. 


come  to  America,  about  1X17. 
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DANIEL  FRANK 

Gen.  2 

Sec  oik  I  son  ol’  Levi 
wild  His  First  Wile 


be  81  years  old, 
He  was  buried 


Horn  1819,  in  F.urope.  He  lived  to 
and  died  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  in  1900. 
there. 

About  1818  or  1819  lie  ma.rried  Caroline  (.old- 
smith,  who  was  born  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  whose 
parents  had  come  to  America  from  Havana,  Gcr- 
1900,  and  was  buried  in  Chicago,  Ill. 
horn  two  sons,  Harrv  and  William  H. 

second  of  the  Levi  Frank  familv  to  emigrate  to  America,  about 
18  18.  He  settled  lirst  at  Utica,  N.  V.,  where  he  married,  then  moved  to  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  and  later  to  Rochester,  N.  X.,  about  1861  or  1805.  He  lived  for  some  years 
with  his  son  Harry  in  New  York  City,  also  for  about  ten  years  in  Wheeling,  W.  Ya., 
but  finally  went  to  Chicago  and  lived  there  until  he  passed  away. 

His  wile,  Caroline,  was  an  intelligent  and  cultured  woman.  Her  people  were 
prominent  bakers,  on  Cedar  Street,  or  Madison  Street,  in  Syracuse. 


manv.  She  died  in 
!o  them  were 
Daniel  was  the 


MARCUS  FRANK 

Gen. '  2 

Oldest  son  of 
Levi  and  Mollie 


Horn  1850,  in  f.urope. 

F. migrated  to  America  with  I.evi  Frank  in  1850. 

Married  Adeline  Sugerman  in  . , 

and  to  them  were  born  seven  children,  Abraham 
Harrison,  Isaac,  Jay,  Moses,  Mary  Jane,  Henrietta 
and  Hcssie. 


ABRAHAM  I.  FRANK 

Gen.  2 
Second  son  of 
1  .ev  i  and  Mollie 


were  born  two  sons,  Leroy  and 
He  emigrated  to  America 
earlier  years,  and  at  one  time 
to  Hullalo,  N.  X.,  and  then  to 


Horn  1858,  in  Europe.  Died  1901,  in  Chicago,  III. 
He  married  three  times.  Hy  his  lirst  wife, 

. .  there  were  no  children. 

His  second  wife  was  Hetty  Goldsmith,  and  to  them 
was  born  a  daughter,  Mamie. 

His  third  wife  was  Sarah  Goldsmith,  and  to  them 
Sidney. 

with  Levi  Frank  in  1850.  He  lived  in  Ohio  in  his 
conducted  a  store  at  Warren,  Ohio.  Later  lie  moved 
Chicago,  III.,  where*  he  died. 
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BRINA  ELIZABETH 
FRANK 

Ccn.  2 
Daughter  of 
Levi  and  Mojlie 


She  emigrated  with 


Ihirn  May  15,  1859,  in  Europe.  Died  April  10,  1876, 
in  . 

Married  Elias  HirschlieUE  on  . 

in  Syracuse,  \.  Y.  He  was  horn  January  25,  1828,  in 
Russia,  and  died  February  27,  1892. 

lo  them  were  horn  six  children,  Marcus,  Emma, 
Moses,  Elizabeth,  Sarah  and  Harry, 
ev  i  Frank  to  America  in  1850. 


JOSEPH  H. 

Oen.  2 
I  bird  son  of 


I  ,e\  i  and  Mol  I  it 


o, 


in  Cleveland, 
the  daughter 


dren,  in 
He 
lived  in 


FRANK  Horn  1811,  in  .Europe.  Died  in  1929,  in  San  Francisc 

Cal. 

Married  Fannie  Goldsmith,  who  was  horn  in  1855, 
Ohio,  and  who  died  in  1918.  She  was 
ol  Simon  Coldsmith,  who  came  from 
Ccrmany,  where  the  name  was  Goldschmidt.  Younget 
sister  ol  Rose  1  ressa.  lo  them  were  horn  six  cliil- 
the  order  named:  Mortimer,  Ida,  Lee  W.,  Bernard,  Charles  and  Mabel, 
.•migrated  to  America  with  l.evi  1  rank  about  1850.  In  his  later  years  he 
Chicago,  III. 


GEORGE  FRANK 

Gen.  2 
Fourth  son  of 
I ,e\  i  and  Moll ie 


children  in  the  order  named: 
Gerald  Armand. 

He  emigrated  to  America 
Lived  for  a  time  at  Mansfield, 


Horn  1850,  in  Europe.  Died  \pril  2.  1927,  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  111. 

Married  Rose  I  ressa  Goldsmith  in  1875.  She  was 
horn  in  1852  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  lather  was  Simon 
Goldsmith,  and  her  mother  was  Ida  Ilildahl,  both 
1 1 om  Cassel,  Germany.  Eo  them  were  horn  seven 
Ida  Mae,  Ham  A.,  Ira,  Lee,  Walter,  Beatrice  CL,  and 

with  Levi  Frank  in  1850,  when  about  six  weeks  old. 
Ohio.  He  lived  in  Chicago,  III.,  for  17  years. 


JACOB  FRANK  Hoi  n  March  16,  1856,  in  Svracuse,  \.  Y. 

Gen.  2 

Son  ol  I  .ev  i  and  I  lka.  . . .  . 

Married  January  I  I,  1877,  to  Sarah  Strauss.  She 
was  horn  |ulv  29,  1859,  in  Syracuse,  \.  Y.,  and  died 
December  I,  1952,  in  Chicago.  She  was  cremated. 
To  them  was  horn  a  daughter,  Myna. 

Jacob  Frank  is  an  eminent  phvshian  and  surgeon.  At  one  time  appointed  to  stall' 
ol  governor  of  Illinois.  Has  lived  in  Chicago  for  many  years. 


MARK  FRANK 

Gen.  5 

Oldest  son  of 
Moses  and  Babel te. 


Horn  1852,  in  Svracuse,  N.  Y. 

Married  Minnie  I  evengston,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Mid  to  them  were  horn  two  sons,  Louis  and 
Gordon,  and  two  daughters,  Beatrice  L.  and  Josie. 
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WILLIAM  FRANK 

Gen.  3 

Second  son  of 
Moses  and  Ba  Belle. 


REUBEN  FRANK 

Gen.  3 
I  bird  son  of 
Moses  and  Ba  Belle. 


JENNIE  FRANK 

Gen.  3 
Daughter  of 
Moses  and  Babetle. 


HARRY  FRANK 

Gen.  3 

Oldest  son  of 
Daniel  and  Caroline 


Born . 

Married  .  Goldsmith. 

l  o  them  were  Born  three  daughters,  Bertha.  Cora 
and  Ida. 


Born 


Born  June  3,  IS(j(),  in  S\racuse,  X.  V. 

Married  George  Adams,  who  was  Born  in  LS.fS,  in 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  to  them  were  Born  two  sons, 
Leonard  and  Mark. 


¥ 


Born  1S50,  in  l  lira,  X.  V.  Died  IBIS  in  New  York, 
X.  V. 

Mai  l  ied  Luc)  I.evengston,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
lo  them  were  Born  four  daughters,  Gertrude,  MaBel. 
Alma  and  Beulah. 


Was  one  of  the  foundois  of  the  \meriean  Ticket 
Brokers  Association. 


WILLIAM  HAMILTON 
FRANK 

(■on.  .‘5 

Second  son  of 
Daniel  and  Caroline. 


150111  December  19,  1852,  in  Utica,  X.  \. 

Mamed  l'.lla  Virginia  Heckman  on  May  5,  1871 
She  \vas  born  April  9,  1855,  at  Cuyandotie.  Va.,  and 
died  July  i,  1905,  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Is  buried  in 
Mount  Wood  Cemetery,  Wheelin'' 

"c  Sr:; 

r!S VTv  l,iS,  rr,S  ""C"  U,V  >•«••'■«  -S'. au.se.  x.  V..  and  la,c, 

io  isocnestu,  a.  i  .  W  ben  older  he  went  to  (  nroul  t ion-.  \T  \  .  ,  , 

.»  "’iHrln,}..  W.  Va..  u^u^o  s'  n ca' 


ABRAHAM  HARRISON 
FRANK 

Cen.  5 
Oldest  son  of 
M.  irrus  and  Adeline 


Horn  about  1850  in  .Syracuse,  X.  V.  Died  about  1X78  in 
1  dim,  Ohio,  and  was'  buried  in  Syracuse. 

W  ith  Joseph  H.  and  Ceorge  I  rank,  he  spent  two 
o*'  'Inee  years  at  South  Pass.  Wyoming,  trading  with 
the'  Indians.  1  his  was  around  1870. 


ISAAC  FRANK 

Cen.  3 

Second  son  of 
Marcus  and  Adeline 


Horn  October  9.  1858,  in  Syracuse,  X.  V. 

Married  Jennie  Japha.of  Xew  York  City,  on  Xo- 
u.'tiiber  IX,  1885,  daughtei  of  I  pliraim  and  Charlotte 
japha. 

Io  them  were  born  two  sons.  Vincent  I.  and  (  lit 
ton  I. 

Is  picsidcni  and  founder  ol  Frank  Tourist  Co.,  X<>  5 1‘>  Fifth  Wemir  v,M  v  i 
Now  liws  in  \,-w  York  Ciu.  l"'"'  Xc"  '<•»> 
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JAY  FRANK 

Gen.  3 
I  bird  son  of 
Marcus  and  Adeline 


Born  March  21,  18(H),  in  Syracuse,  N .  V. 

Married  Jessie  Willerding,  ol  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

on  .  and  to  t  hem  was- horn  a  son,  Harvey. 

Thcv  now  live  in  New  York  City. 


MOSES  A.  PRANK  Born  about  18(15,  in  Syracuse,  X.  V. 

(,en-  3  Married  Kva  IlradhurY,  ol  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on 

Fourth  son  of 

Marcus  and  Adeline  .  • 

Now  li\ing  in  New  York  City. 


MARY  JANE  FRANK 

Ccn.  3 

Oldest  daughter  of 
Marcus  and  Adeline 


Born  . in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Married  David  1  rilling  . 

lo  them  were  born  lout  children,  Harry,  Blanche, 
Mabel  and  Mildred. 


HENRIETTA  FRANK 

Gen.  3 

Second  daughter  of 
Marcus . and  Adeline 


Born  .  . .  in  Syracuse,  X.  Y. 

Married  Richard  Rultchai  . . . . 

lo  them  were  born  three  children,  F.ugcne, 
Frank  and  F.li/abetb. 

Now  living  in  New  York  City. 


BESSIE  FRANK  Bot  n  .  in  S\  racusc,  X.  Y. 

Gen.  3 

I  bird  daughter  of 
Marcus  and  Adeline 

Now  li\ing  in  New  York  City. 


MAMIE  FRANK 

Gen.  3 
Daughter  of 
Abraham  I  and  Betty 


Born  October  5,  180(3. 

Married  Lee  Strauss. 

And  to  them  was  born  a  son,  Jerome. 
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LEROY  FRANK 

Gen.  3 
Son  of 

Abraham  and  Sarah 


horn  September  2(>,  1882,  in  Chicago,  III. 

.  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

Married  Mae  Lew . 

,  /  . .  ......  — . . . 

lo  them  were  born  two  children,  Mvra  and  Alan. 


SIDNEY  FRANK  born  October  9,  l<S.S.r),  in  Chicago,  III. 

^'cn*  ^  Married  Helen  Bergman  on  Fehruarv  "7  |<)1,<S 

2nd  Son  of 

Abraham  and  Sarah 


MORTIMER  FRANK 

Cen.  3 

Oldest  son  of 
Joseph  H.  and  Fannie 


born  Ma\  2(>,  1871.  Died  April  28,  191b,  in  Chicago 
III.  °  ’ 

Married  Donnie  Rat/,  and  to  them  were  born 
two  daughters,  Catherine  and  Mary. 

Me  was  a  physician  in  Chicago,  111. 


IDA  FRANK 

Cen.  3 

Oldest  daughter  of 
Joseph  II.  and  Fanny 


born  September  la,  1870,  in  buffalo,  \.  V. 

Married  Jack  IF  Coldsmith,  son  ol 
Coldsc  Innidt,  who  was  born  in  Neustadt,  Germany. 
Now  living  in  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


LEE  W.  FRANK 

Cen.  3 

Second  son  of 
Joseph  II.  and  Fannie 


boi  n  Lebrnai  \  II,  1878. 

Married  Nellie  Feans. 

Adopted  two  girls,  sisters,  Joan  and  Helen. 
Now  live  in  Chicago,  III. 


BERNARD  FRANK 

(icai.  3 
Tlmd  son  of 
Joseph  1 1.  and  Fannie 


born  March  7,  1880,  in  Buffalo,  \.  V. 

Married  1  loi tense  Lang,  and  to  them  were  born 
a  daughter,  babel te  Louise,  and  a  son,  Joseph  Har¬ 
rison. 

I  i \  e  in  San  I  l  a  ncisco,  Cal. 


i./i/  7  ir;  If 
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CHARLES  FRANK 

Cen.  3 

Fourth  son  of 
Joseph  II.  and  Fannie 


horn  October  II,  1882. 

Married  J.\a  Coleman  and  to  them  was  horn  a 
son,  Sylvan  Charles.  ' 

Live  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MABEL  FRANK 

Ceil.  3  • 

Second  daughter  of 
Joseph  H.  and  Fannie 


born  November  12,  188.r>. 

Married  Moses  F.  Mats.  Having  no  issue,  the) 
adopted  a  son,  Robert  Lee. 

I  hey  live  in  I ,ouis\  ille,  Kv. 


MARCUS  HIRSCHFIELD  born  March  8,  1851,  in 

Cen.  3  Died  November  25,  1907,  in  . 

Oldest  son  ol  Married  Delia  Haws,  daughter  of  Mayor  Hayes, 

1  lias  and  brina  ol  Rochester,  N.  'i  .,  whom  he  later  divorced. 

lo  them  was  born  a  son,  Fdward. 

Later  he  married  Clara  Lee,  of  Rochester,  N.  V., 
Craduate  ol  Lni\ersit\  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1875. 
Was  an  attorney . 


EMMA  HIRSCHFIELD  born  July  5.  18 . ,  in  . 

Con.  3  Died  May  29,  19 . ,  in  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Oldest  daughter  of  ,  Married  Sheridan  block,  of  New  York  City,  on 

I  has  and  brina  May  25 .  in  bulfalo,  \.  Y.  He  was  born  in  1855 

and  died  in  1921. 

I  here  were  no  children. 

She  was  a  student  of  Steele  Mackaye,  play  wright,  and  appeared  in  his  earliest 
pla\ s, 


MOSES  HIRSCHFIELD 

Cen.  3 

Second  son  ol 
1  lias  and  brina 


born  December  7,  1859,  in  . 

Died  April  (i  (or  8),  1910,  in . 

Never  married. 

Craduate  ol  University  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in 
1879.  Was  an  attorney. 
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ELIZABETH 

HIRSCHFIELD 

Gen.  3 

Second  daughter  of 
Elias  and  Brina 


Bom  December  30,  1862,  in  . 

Died  September  11,  1  •>()*>,  in  . 

Never  married. 

Was  the  Inst  preceptress  of  Lafayette  High  School, 
in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  was  a  traveler,  uritci  and 
educator.  Studied  one  year  til  Cambridge  Uni- 
\  easily,  Cambridge,  England,  and  was  a  member  of, 
American  Woman’s  English  College  Club,  London, 
1  ngland. 


SARA  HIRSCHFIELD 

Gen.  3 

I  bird  daughter  of 
Elias  and  Brina 


and 


She  was  til  one  time  a 
I  eel  ure  r. 

Both  are  still  1  i \  ing  in 


Born  December  22,  1863,  in  . 

Married  Felix  K  esse  I,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  June 
27,  1803.  He  was  horn  in  Berlin,  Germany,  on  October 
3,  1862. 

To  them  were  horn  two  children,  Brina  Hirsch- 
field  and  Marcel  Hartwig. 

reporter  on  the  “Buffalo  Express"  and  was  also  a  -writer 
Buffalo,  X.  Y. 


HARRY  HIRSCHFIELD 

Gen.  3 
Third  son  of 
Elias  and  Brina 


Born  January  5,  18 . ,  in  . 

Died  April  I,  1918  (or  1919)  in  . 

Married  Ruth  Ashley,  of  Rochester,  \.  Y.,  on 


Ma\  23,  .1891.  She  died  in  19 . 

T  hey  adopted  a  son  Robert. 

Harry  and  Ruth  were  awarded  medals  lot  their 
exhibit  of  the  Inst  model  playground  lor  children  tit  the*  St.  Louis  World’s  Fail  in 
1901.  He  attended  the  l  nhersity  of  Rochester  X.  Y.,  for  two  years. 


IDA  MAE  FRANK 

Gen.  3 

Oldest  daughter  of 
George  and  Rose 


Born  October  5,  1871,  in  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Married  Gabriel  Beckman  in  1891.  He  died  in 
1912  in  Boston,  Mass.  To  them  was  horn  a  daughter, 
IMnllis.  Eater  she  married  Charles  Weil,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  in  1915,  and  thev  now  live  in  Boston. 


. 
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HARRY  A.  FRANK 

Gen.  3 

Oldest  son  of 
George  and  Rose 


IRA  FRANK 

Gen.  3 

Second  son  of 
(.forge  and  Rose 


LEE  FRANK 

(Jen.  3 
Third  son  of 
George  and  Rose 


WALTER  FRANK 

Gen.  3 

Fourth  son  of 
George  and  Rose 


BEATRICE  G.  FRANK 

Gen.  3 

Second  daughter  of 
George  and  Rose 


Born  I 875,  in  Manslield,  Ohio.  Died  1918,  and  buried 
in  Chicago,  111. 

Married  Amy  Joseph  in  I S99. 

I  here  were  no  children. 


Boi  n  1877,  at  bullalo,  N.  't  . 

Married  Sylxia  Simon  in  1915,  and  to  them  were 
Born  a  daughter,  Barbara,  and  a  son,  Ira. 

Is  a  physician  and  noted  c\e  specialist. 

Lives  in  Chicago,  Ill. 


Born  1 880,  in  k  alama/oo,  Mich. 
Single. 


Fives  in  Chicago,  III. 


born  1881?  in  Chicago,  111. 

Married  Irene  Brummel  in  1908.  To  them  were 
horn  two  sons,  Waller  and  George. 


Fixes  in  Chicago,  III. 


Born  1885,  Chicago,  III. 

Married  Melville  \.  Rothschild  in  1908.  To  them 
were  horn  two  sons,  Melsille  and  A.  Frank,  also  two 
daughters,  Bean  ice  G.  and  Nancx  N. 

Melville  N.  Rothschild  is  a  banket  and  capitalist. 
Lives  in  Chicago  suburbs. 


. 
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GERALD  ARM  AND  Horn  1888,  (  hicago  III 

FRANK 

Gen.  3  . . . 

Fifth  son  of 

George  and  Rose  . . 

Noted  artist  in  Chicago. 


MYNA  FRANK 

Gen.  3 
Daughter  of 
Jacob  and  Sarah 


born  March  3,  1878,  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Married  Sylvan  Coombs,  M.  1)..  in  1898.  -To  them 
was  horn  a  son,  Robert  Coombs. 


LOUIS  FRANK 

Gen.  I 

Oldest  son  of 
Mark  and  Minnie. 


Horn  . 

Married  Mrs. 


.  in  Hoslon,  Mass. 

Dorothy  Mahler,  ol  St. 


Louis,  Mo. 


Now  live  in  New  York  City. 


GORDON  FRANK  Horn  .  in  Boston,  Mass 

Gen,  1 

Second  son  of 

Mark  and  Minnie  Now  lives  in  New  York  City. 


BEATRICE  L.  FRANK  Horn  .  .  in  Hoslon,  Mass. 

Gen.  I 

Oldest  daughter  of 

Mark  and  Minnie  Now  lives  in  New  York  City. 


JOSIE  FRANK 

Gen.  ! 

Second  daughtei  of 
Mark  and  Minnie 


Horn  .  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Married  William  Henry  Rosenstcin,  of  New  York 

City. 


Now  live  in  New  York  City. 


■ 

’  . 
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CORA  FRANK  Horn 

Ceil.  4 

Oldest  daughter  of  . 

William  and  . 


BERTHA  FRANK  Horn 

Cen.  1 

Second  (laughter  ol 
William  and  . • 


IDA  FRANK  Born 

Oen.  I 

I  bird  daughter  of 
William  and  . . 


LEONARD  ADAMS  - 

Ccn.  I 

Oldest  son  of 
Ceorge  and  Jennie 


Horn  . ,  ISH.‘5,  in  Hoston,  Mass. 

Married  Haulinc  Franck,  ol  New  York  City. 

Id  them  were  horn  two  children,  Jane  (who  is 
now  fourteen),  and  Ceorge  (who  is  now  twelxe). 

I  hex  live  in  Hoston,  Mass. 


MARK  ADAMS  Horn  1K90,  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Cen.  4  M-axried  Rita  Meyer,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Second  son  of 
Ceorge  and  Jennie 


■ 


, 
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GERTRUDE  FRANK 

Gen.  4 

Oldest  daughter  of 
Harry  and  Iaicy 


Horn  September  1,  1881,  in  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Married  Benedict  Neustadt  of  New  York  C’itN  in 
1 9 1  o . 

lo  them  was  born  a  son,  Harry  Frank. 

Now  live  in  New  York  City. 


MABEL  FRANK 

Gen.  1 

Second  daughter  of 
Harry  and  Lucy 


Born  April  21,  188  1,  in  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Now  lives  in  Baris,  France. 


ALMA  FRANK 

Gen.  I 

Third  daughter  of 
1  Ian  v  and  Lucy 


Born  July  28,  1887,  in  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Married  in  July,  1923,  to  Lerov  L.  Hartman, 
D.D.S..  pro  lessor  of  Dental  Surgerv  in  Columbia  Ltd- 
veoi'v,  New  York. 

lo  them  was  born  a  daughter,  Joan. 

Now  live  in  New  York  Citv. 


BEULAF4  FRANK  Born  Max  29,  1890,  in  New  York,  N.  Y. 

(fen.  1 

Fourth  daughter  of 
Flarrv  and  Lucy 

Now  lives  in  Baris,  France. 
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LEON  HARRISON 
FRANK 

Gen.  4 

Oldest  son  of 
William  and  Ella 


Horn  April  30,  1877,  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Married  October  1-1,  1915,  to  Rena  Hlum,  ol 
Bellaire,  Ohio.  She  was  horn  on  June  3,  1893,  at 
Bcllaire,  Ohio.  Parents  were  Henry  and  Ida  Blum. 

To  them  were  horn  two 'sons,  Robert  Lee  and 
Henry  Blum,  also  a  daughter,  Bet  tv  Mae. 

I. eon  moved  to  Detroit  in  1915  and  now  lives 


there. 

Is  a  member  of  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers.  Vice-President  of 
Bulldog  Electric  Products  Co.  He  is  a  32°  Mason,  Past  Master  of  Clear  Lake  Lodge 
No.  183.  E.  &  A.  M.,  of  California,  and  member  of  A.  A.  O.  M.  X.  Shrine.  Moslem 
Temple,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


SOLOMON  BEEKMAN 
FRANK 

Gen.  4 

Second  son  of 
William  and  Ella 


and  a  son,  ]ohn 
By  many  of 


Malone, 
his  friends 


Born  January  1,  1879,  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Died 
January  10,  1927,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  buried 
there. 

Married  December  22,  1909,  to  Nellie  Malone,  who 
was  born  on  January  5,  1888.  Died  March  25,  192l>, 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  buried  there. 

To  them  was  born  a  daughter,  Eleanor  Virginia, 

he  was  called  “Jack”  Frank. 
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HARRISON  JULES 
LOUIS  FRANK 

Gen.  t 
1  hi  i  d  son  of 
William  and  I. 


la 


horn  October  28,  1880,  at  Wheeling,  \V.  Va. 

Mamed  June  12,  1000,  to  Si  cl  hi  Ilium,  of  Hell- 

aire,  Ohio,  who  was  horn  April  2,  1885,  at  llellaire 
Ohio. 

Her  parents  were  Henry  anil  Ida  Ilium, 
lo  them  were  horn  two  sons,  William  Henr\  and 
Harrison  Jules  I.ouis. 

He  moved  l„  Detroit,  Michigan,  in  1915,  ami  now  lives  ll.o.e, 

!w!'.C  V1  An"1'  l,,ISIi'UIC-  'Vh«'|iMK.  W.  Va.,  University  of  Wes,  Vimnia  in 
’  ,  °  '•  11  ■  '""I  I  larva  id  Uniwisiiy  in  1(101,  Device  of  A.  IS. 

Is  president  ol.  Bulldog  Electric  Products  Co. 

11cllM5n,l|dr,v!  '’‘’'"n"'  '™'|,IC  IU',h  Kl;  "i’"1"'  <>r  Men’s  leinple  Ciloli.  Temjile 
’  ",  ‘ ""  ol  '>‘""0  Vm.e  (non,,  ol  Jewish  Welfare  Federation,  Dire, lo,  of 

i'lankim  Hills  (,ounir\  Cluh. 


LILLIAN  MAE  FRANK 

Gen.  \ 

Oldest  daughter  of 
William  and  Ella 


Horn  August  21,  1882, 
Wheeling,  \V.  Va. 

Married  November 
u  ho  was  horn  March  2' 
lot  hem  was  horn 
1  hey  live  in  San  I’ 


the  Inst  horn  ol  twins,  ;it 

18,  1  !)()■{,  to  Jules  Cohlenl/, 
1871,  a t  San  Era ncisco,  Cal. 
a  son,  Richard. 

-a ncisco,  Cad. 


' 

‘ 


. 
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PAULINE  CAROLINE 
FRANK 

Gen.  4 

Second  daughter  of 
William  and  Ella 


Born  August  21,  1882,  the  second  horn  of  twins,  at 
Wheeling,  \V.  Va. 

Mai  l  ied  September  17,  1906,  to  Charles  Lewis 
Sonneborn,  who  was  horn  October  5,  1882,  at  Bellaire, 
Ohio.  Ilis  parents  were  Moses  and  Lottie  Sonneborn. 


Graduate  of  Washington  &  Jeli'erson  College.  Principal  owner  of  the  Huh  De¬ 
partment  Store. 


lo  them  were  horn  two  sons,  Charles  Lewis  and  Robert  M. 
Live  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


GILBERT  FRANK 

Gen.  1 

Fourth  son  of 
William  and  Ella 


Born  Ma\  20,  1885,  at  Wheeling.  \V.  Va.  Died  June 
25,  1887,  at  'Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  buried  in  Mount 
Wood  Cemetery  there. 


ALMA  BESSIE  FRANK 

Gen.  4 

I  bird  daughter  of 
William  and  I'll  a 


Born  December  30,  1887,  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Died 
Mai ch  25,  190.1,  at  W  heeling,  W.  Va.,  and  buried  in 
Mount  Wood  Cemetery  there. 
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MARIE  BLANCHE 
FRANK 

Gen.  4 

Fourth  daughter  of 
William  and  Ella 


Hct'n  Decern  her  S.  1890,  at  Wheeling,  W.  Ya. 

M;i rriecl  Septembei  II,  I <)  1 1 ,  to  Sylvan  H.  ltluin, 
who  was  born  August  9,  1H«7,  at  Bellaire,  Ohio.  To 
them  were  born  two  daughters,  Eleanor  Virginia  and 
Sylvia  Mac. 

Svlvan  H.  Blum’s  parents  were  Henry  and  Ida 
Blum  and  to  them  were  born  live  children,  Stella, 
and  Rena.  Moise  and  Helen  were  twins.  Henry  Blum  died 
Bcllaire,  Ohio. 

..  ,,  1ICn,A ,I!Iinn  autl  ,us  Brother,  I-saac  blunt,  were  merchants  for  many  years  in 
‘‘T*  ^  HO’  conducting  business  as  111  tun  Brothers.  Isaac  died  on  December  12, 
U-a,  leaving  his  utle,  Hannah,  and  three  sons,  Robert  J..  Melville  and  |oe 
Now  hve  in  Bel  la  ire,  Ohio. 


S)  Ivan,  Moise,  Helen 
September  6,  1926,  at 


VINCENT  J.  FRANK 

Gen.  I 

Oldest  son  o| 

Isaac  and  Jennie 


Served  in  the  Woild 
Armistice  was  signed. 

/ 


Born  November  18,  1886,  in  New  York,  X.  V. 

Mariied  Helen  Bach,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Fan¬ 
nie  Bach,  ol  New  York  City,  on  June  II,  1917. 
lo  them  was  born  a  son,  John  Bach. 

Is  treasurer  ol  Frank  Tourist  Company,  of  New 
York  City.  Now  lives  there. 

War.  Was  recruiting  in  Camp  Zachary  Tajlor  when  the 


CLIFTON  I.  FRANK 

Gen.  1 

Second  son  of 
Isaac  and  Jennie 


.  -  St*wved  in  the  World 
in  Frame  for  a  )ear  and 
was  'signed. 


Born  July  10,  1888,  in  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Married  Lucile  Bach,  dtuighter  of  Isaac  and 
l  annie  Bach,  ol  New  York  City,  on  March  2,  1920. 
lo  them  was  born  a  daughter,  I’hoebe. 

Is  secretary  ol  Frank  1  ourist  Companv,  ol  New 
York  City.  Now  lives  there. 

War.  Was  1st  Lieutenant  in  the  85th  Coast  Artillery.  Was 
his  regiment  was  in  action  opposite  Met/  when  the  Armistice 
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HARVEY  FRANK  Born . . 

^'cn-  *  Married  Stella  Ehrhardt,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Son  of 

Jay  and  Jessie  . . . 

Now  live  in  New  York  Cit\. 


HARRY  TRILLING  horn  .  Clarksville,  Texas, 

Gen.  A 

Son  of  . . . . . 

David  and  Mary  Jane 


BLANCHE  TRILLING  Born 
Gen.  4 

Oldest  daughter  of  . 

David  and  Mary  Jane 


MABEL  TRILLING  Born 

Gen.  4 

Second  daughter  of  . 

David  and  Mary  Jane 


MILDRED  TRILLING  Born 

Gen.  I 

I  bird  daughter  of  . 

David  and  Man  Jane 
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EUGENE  KULTCHAR  Horn . 

Gen.  4 

Oldest  son  of  . 

Richard  and  Henrietta 

Now  lives  in  New  York  City. 


FRANK  KULTCHAR  Horn . 

Gen.  1 

Second  son  of 
Richard  and  Henrietta 

Now  lives  in  New  York  Cit\. 


ELIZABETH  KULTCHAR  Horn . 

Gen.  4 

Daughter  of  . . 

Richard  and  Hein  ietta 

Now  1  i \ es  in  New  York  Citv. 


JEROME  STRAUSS 

Gen.  4 
Son  of 

lee  and  Mamie 


Horn  April  5,  188{),  in 
Married  Lois  Mary 
To  them  were  horn 
Mary  Lois. 

Now  live  in  Chicago. 


Chicago,  111. 

I )a\ id. 

two  children,  Jerome  and 


MYRA  FRANK 

Gen.  1 
Daughter  of 
Leroy  and  Mac 


]()() 


"  • 
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ALAN  FRANK  Born 

Gen.  1 
Son  of 

Leroy  and  Mae 


CATHERINE  FRANK  Born  June  II,  DOG,  in  Chicago,  Ill. 

Cen.  4 

Oldest  daughter  of 
Mortimer  and  Donnie 

Lives  in  Chicago. 


MARY  FRANK  Born  April  2,  1909,  in  Chicago.  III. 

Gen.  4  Married  Philip  Bernstein,  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Second  daughter  of 

Mortimer  and  Donnie  :v . :: . v  v . 

Now  live  in  Chicago. 


LUCILE  GOLDSMITH 

Cen.  4 
Daughter  of 
) at  k  1 1.  and  Ida 


Born  April  29,  1902,  in  Chicago,  111. 

Married  Adlai  Goldschmidt. 

■To  them  was  horn  one  son,  Adlai  l'rank. 
They  live  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


JOAN  FRANK  Born 

Cen.  I 

Oldest  adopted  daughter  . 

of  Lee  and  Nellie 
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HELEN  FRANK 

(iCIt.  | 

-Second  adopted  daughter 
( d  Lee  and  Nellie 


Born . 


BFRANKE  LOU1SE  ltoni  December  I,  1913.  h,  Chicago  III 

Gen.  4 

Daughter  of  . . - . 

Bernard  and  Hortense  . - . . 

Li\es  in  San  Francisco. 


JOSEPH  HARRISON 
FRANK 

Gen.  4 
Son  of 

Bernard  and  Hortense 


Born  December  1,  1<JI8,  in  San  Fr; 


meisco,  Cal. 


Bives  in  San  Francisco. 


SYLVAN  CHARLES 
FRANK 

Gen.  4  f 

Son  of 

Glia  l  ies  and  Fva 


H.»m  April  13.  Kill,  j„  Silll  |,;lllListo 


Cal. 


Lives  in  San  Francisco. 


ROBERT  LEE  MARX 

Gen.  4 

Adopted  son  of 
Moses  and  Mabel 


Born. 
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EDWARD  HIRSCHFIELD 

Gen.  I 
Son  ol 

M;i mis  and  Delia 


Born  August  5,  1K77,  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Married  Lillian  Schlesinger,  in  Albany,  N.  A., 
on  June  12,  1 905. 

C.raduate  ol  l'niversit\  ol  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  in 
1  897. 

Now  living. 


BRINA  HIRSCHFIELD 
KESSEL 

Gen.  I 
Daughter  ol 
Felix  and  Sara 


Born  December  I (»,  1897,  in  . 

Married  Dr.  Maurice  Nathaniel  Richter,  ol  New 
York  City,  in  Bullalo,  N.  Y.,  on  June  30,  1928.  He 
■  was  horn  on  August  20,  1 S D 7 ,  in  Chicago,  111. 

lo  them  were  born  two  children.  Mam  ice  Nath¬ 
aniel  and  Marcel  Kessel. 

Brina  graduated  from  Smith  College  in  1920  with 
I'nisersits  ol  Bullalo  Medical  School  in  192”)  with  degree 


degree  ol  B.  A.,  and  Irom 
ol  M .  1). 

Maurice  Richter  graduated  Irom  Columbia  Luisersit>,  College  ol  Physicians 
Surgeons,  in  1921,  with  degree  ol  M.  1).  Was  pathologist  at  Bellevue  Hospital  in  New 
\  ork  Cit\  lor  lout  seats.  Now  assistant  prolessot  ol  Palhologs  at  Columbia  I'niser- 
ol 


sits,  (College 


Physicians  and  Surgeons. 


MARCEL  HARTWIG 
KESSEL 

Cen.  I 
Son  ol 

helix  and  Sat  a 

Craduale  ol  Cornell 
later  with  degree  ol  Pit 


Born  September  9,  1899,  in . 

Married  to  Ottinta  Called,  ol  Garrison-On- Hud¬ 
son,  N.  X on  September  12,  1922.  She  was  born  there 
on  August  II,  19 . 

lo  them  were  born  three  children,  Mckeen 
Called,  Brina  and  jo. 

L  nisei  sit  s  in  1921  ss  ith  degree  ol  B.  A.  Also  Irom  Cornell 
D. ,  I  lien  studied  at  Cambridge  l  nisersits ,  Cambridge,  Fug- 

Id  r  ten  seats.  Has 


land,  lor  a  sear.  Was  professor  ol  Knglish  Lite) alure  at  Conic 
been  associate  professor  ol  I  nglish  Literature  at  Connecticut 
the  last  two  years. 

Ouinla  Called  Kessel  graduated  Irom  Cornell  alter  bet  marriage 
ol  mT  A. 


\gricultural  College  lor 


with  degree 


ROBERT  HIRSCHFIELD  Horn  about  ,  1901,  in 

Cen.  I 

Adopted  son  ol  . . . 

Halts  and  Ruth 


* 
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PHYLLIS  FRANK 
BEEKMAN 

Gen.  4 

Daughter  of 

Gabriel  and  Ida  Mac 

Horn  August  10,  1890,  in  Winthrop,  Mass 

Married  1919  to  Lester  A.  Stern. 

Have  an  adopted  son,  Gabriel  Beckman. 

Live  m  Glencoe,  III. 

BARBARA  FRANK 

Gen.  4 

Daughter  of 

Ira  and  Sylvia 

Horn  1917,  in  Chicago,  Ill. 

IRA  FRANK 

Gen.  4 

Son  of 

Ira  and  Sylvia 

Horn  1920,  in  Chicago,  Ill. 

WALTER  FRANK 

Gen.  4  ' 

Oldest  son  of 

Walter  and  Irene 

Horn  1910,  in  Boston’  Mass. 

GEORGE  FRANK 

Gen.  4 

Second  son  of 

Walter  and  Irene 

Born  1917,  in  Boston,  Mass. 
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MELVILLE  horn  1913,  in  Chicago,  111. 

ROTHSCHILD 

Cen.  4  . 

Oldest  son  of 
Melville  and  Beatrice 


A.  FRANK  Born  1917,  in  Chicago,  111. 

ROTHSCHILD 

Gen.  4  . 

Second  son  of 
Melville  and  Beatrice 


BEATRICE  G.  Born  1920,  in  Chicago,  III. 

ROTHSCHILD 

Gen.  1  . 

Oldest  daughter  of 
Melville  and  Beatrice 


NANCY  N.  Born  1922,  in  Chicago,  111. 

ROTHSCHILD 

Gen.  1  . . . . 

Set oiui  daughter  of 
Melville  and  Beatrice 


ROBERT  COOMBS 

Gen.  4 
Son  of 

Sylvan  and  Myna 


Born  November  17,  1900,  at  Chicago,  III. 
Married  Sylvia  Kahn  in  1932. 

A  phvsician 


t 


l  am  >c‘- 


’ 


•  ;  l  H  3  H  <  V* 

* 
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JANE  ADAMS 

Gen.  5 

Daughter  of 

Leonard  and  Pauline 

,{<Hn . . ,  1018,  in  Boston.  Mass. 

GEORGE  ADAMS 

( >en.  5 

Son  of 

Leonard  and  Pauline 

u<»"  -  -  ,  1020,  in  Boston,  Mass. 

HARRY  FRANK 
NEUSTADT 

Gen.  5 

Son  of 

Benedict  and  Gertrude, 

Born  October  27,  1021,  in 

¥ 

. 

JOAN  HARTMAN 

Gen.  5 

Daughter  of 

Leroy  and  Alma 

Boi  n  Julv  28,  1 021,  in 

J()(i 


o 


t 


r  ;  i  : ' >  ■  '  :  .  ' 
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Born  June  8,  1917,  ai  Detroit,  Michigan. 


ROBERT  LEE  FRANK 

Gen.  5 

Oldest  son  of 
Leon  and  Rena 


HENRY  BLUM  FRANK  Born  December  22,  HMD,  at  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Gen.  5 

Second  son  of  . . 

Leon  and  Rena 


' 


Born  November  28,  1926,  at  Detroit,  Michigan 

D  * 


BETTY  MAE  FRANK 

Gen.  5 
Daughter  of 
I. con  and  Rena 


ELEANOR  VIRGINIA  Born  June  12,  1911,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio 

FRANK 

Gen.  5  . . . 

Daughter  of 

Solomon  and  Nellie  . - . 


. 

, 


V 


. 

' 

•  >  ! 


JOHN  MALONE  FRANK  Horn  October  27,  1920,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Gen.  5 

Son  of  . 

Solomon  and  Nellie 


WILLIAM  HENRY 
FRANK 

Gen.  5 
Oldest  son  of 
Harrison  and  Stella 


bulldog  l'.lcctric  Products 
To  William  and  Ruth 


Horn  September  10,  1907,  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Married  Ruth  Heavenrich  Lambert  on  November 
19,  1928.  She  was  born  Match  7,  190(3,  at  Detroit, 
Mic  h.  Her  parents  were  benjamin  L.  and  Hot  tense 
II.  Lambert,  of  Detroit,  Mich.  Has  brother,  Louis  K., 
and  sister,  Sally. 

Graduate  of  University  of  Michigan,  Secretary  of 
Co.,  Detroit,  Mich, 
were  born  a  daughter,  Ruth  Maine. 


. 

!'  ■  •,  j 


HARRISON  JULES 
LOUIS  FRANK 

Con.  5 

Second  son  of 

Harrison  and  Stella 

lioni  August  29,  1918,  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

RICHARD  COBLENTZ 

Gen.  5 

Son  of 

Jules  and  Lillian 

l)ot  ii  October  11,  1901,  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gi actuate  ol  Lelancl  Stanford  University. 

✓ 

Fixes  in  Los  Angeles  Gal. 

' 


. 


CHARLES  LEWIS 
SONNEBORN 


Ccn.  5 


Oldest  son  of 
Cliailcs  and  Pauline 


Horn  September  11,  1907,  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Married  on  February  2,  19.12.  to  Rosalie  Reichert, 

2a.  1912,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

and  Sally  Reichert,  arid 


who  was  born  on  August 

Her  parents  were  Sidnev 
she  has  a  sister,  Florence. 

To  them  was  horn  on  December  1,  19:52,  a  son,  Charles  Lewis. 
Oraduale  l  niversity  ot  Pennsylvania. 

Fhcy  live  in  Wheeling. 


ROBERT  M.  Horn  April  20,  1912,  at  Wheeling,  W.  Ya. 

SONNEBORN 

Gen.  5  . 

Second  son  of 
Charles  and  Pauline 


¥  . .  .  . 

Non  studving  at  Columbia  University,  .College  o(  Physic  ians  and  Surgeons. 


]  I  1 


' 


■ 
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ELEANOR  VIRGINIA 
BLUM 

Ccn.  5 

Oldest  daughter  of 

Sylvan  and  Marie 

Born  February  10,  11)1  ‘i ,  at  Bellaire,  Ohio. 

> 

SYLVIA  MAE  BLUM 

Gen.  5 

Second  daughter  of 

Sylvan  and  Marie 

Bom  February  11,  1019,  at  Wheeling,  W.  Ya. 

112 


JOHN  BACH  FRANK  Horn  December  21,  1918,  in  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gen.  5 

Son  of  . : . 

Vincent  and  Helen 


PHOEBE  FRANK  Born  October  5,  1921,  in  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gen.  5 

Daughter  of  . . 

Clilton  and  Lucile 


JEROME  STRAUSS  Born 

Gen.  5 

Son  of  . 

Jerome  and  Lois  Mary 


MARY  LOIS  STRAUSS  Born 
Gen/  5  / 

Daughter  of  . 

Jerome  and  Lois  Mary 


ADLAI  FRANK  Born  November  25,  1927,  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

GOLDSCHMIDT 

Gen.  5  . 

Son  of 

Adlai  and  Lucile 


i  u1  v; i  ’X.y  .  ,2  '  i  U 
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. 
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MAURICE  NATHANIEL  Born  May  21,  1930,  in  New  York  N  Y 

RICHTER  ’ 

Gen.  5  . 

Oldest  son  of 

Maurice  and  Brina  . 


MARCEL  KESSEL 
RICHTER 

Gen.  5 

Second  son  of 
Maurice  and  Brina 


Born  June  26,  1932,  in  New  York,  N.  Y. 

. .  z* 


McKEEN  CATTELL  Born  November  1,  1921  in 

KESSEL 

Gen.  5  . 

Son  of 

Marcel  and  Quinta 


BRINA  KESSEL 

Gen.  5 

Oldest  daughter  of 
Marcel  and  Quinta 


Born  November  20,  1925,  in 


/ 


JO  KESSEL  Born  September  11,  1928,  in 

Gen.  5 

Second  daughter  of  . . 

Marcel  and  Quinta 


' 


■  • 


.  i 


.  . 


. 


Horn  August  5,  1925,  in  New  York.  \.  Y. 


RUTH  ELAINE  FRANK  Horn  December  16,  1929,  at  Detroit,  Mich. 
Gen.  6 

Daughter  of  . 

William  and  Ruth 


f 

I 


GABRIEL  BEEKMAN 
STERN 

Gen.  5 

\dopied  son  of 
I  ester  and  Phyllis 


1 15 
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Born 


CHARLES  LEWIS 
SONNEBORN 
Cen.  6 
Soil  of 

Charles  and  Rosalie 


Born  December  2,  1932,  at 


Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
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